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T HE Author of the following Pages 


is very ſenſible there are many ob- 


ſervations in them which will expoſe 
him to the reſentment of thoſe who come 


within the various characters alluded to, 


and that the method he has purſued in 
the diſcuſſion of his ſubjects, (although 


the ancients approved of a dialogue as 


the moſt eligible way of expoſing ab- 
ſurdities)will, he is perſuaded, meet with 
the diſapprobation of ſome. The literati 
will be too apt to think lightly of the 


whole production, from the author hav- 
ing endeavourrd in one partto ſhew, that 
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it is very poſſible for knowledge and ſci- 
ence to be acquired by thoſe who are no 
collegiates. They may probably con- 

clude: that initead of endeavouring to 
decry the abſurdities of other men, he 

_ ought carefully to have corrected his 

oyyn, and not to have commenced author 

poſt meridiem vitæ. He anſwers, that 

they would do well to recollect the old 

motto, 
8 inſanabile multos 

Fer ibendi cacoethes.” 

And, that an unwearied aſſiduity will 
ſurmount the greateſt difficulties, if what 
Horace ſays, be true, 
* Nu mortalibus arduum ſt.” 

That there are many and ſingular advan- 
tages tobe deri edfrom an anverlty edu- 
cation he will readily admit, andthatthoſe 

ſtudents are moſt fortunately happy who 

embrace the opportunity to apply them: 


but it does not tollow from thence, that no 
ſound 


v 
found learning i is to be attained without 
the walls of a college. Not to mention 


A Simpſon and ſome of his cotemporaries 
who are now no more, there are ſeveral 


living evidences who are not inferior to 


ſome of the firſt literary men in the king- 
dom in philoſophy and ſcience, and men 

whoſe ambition has never ſoared higher 

than the dwelling of a cottage, or a ſta- 
tion of an inferior nature, and whoſe con- 
duct in liſe has rendered them highly 
| worthy of imitation. There are ſome of 
| the inferior clergy to be met with, whoſe 
piety and learning may very juſtly claim 
priority, and yet they are moſt ſhame- 
fully neglected, and ſuffered to ſpin out 
a dreary exiſtence in the fatiguesof duty, 
and in the midſt of indigence and porer- 
ty. So infatuated are the people in ſome 
pariſhes, where the clergymen are ap- 
pointed to livings and lectureſhips by a 
majority of votes of the inhabitants, that 
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they for the molt part give way to the 


prejudice of party, and very frequently 


their ultimate views extend no farther 
than to ſerve ſome private and ſiniſter 
end, or to oppole ſome worthy Character 


forno other reaſon than that he happens, 


unfortunately for his own cauſe, to be a 
man of ſtrict diſcernment, and of a ra- 
tional underſ] anding. While ſuch prin- 

ciples mark the line of conduct of the 
generality of mankind, whoou ght at leaſt 
to be the protectors of true Leaning and 


piety, it is much to be feared, that ſome 


of the churches will long remain to be 


abundantly ſupplied with 1gnorance and 


ſuperſtition. 


Many are the cenſures which have been 


caſt upon biſhops for their ſupineneſ in 
that part of their duty which relates to. 
the appointment of the inferior cler 8Y3 


but the author is clearly of an opinion, 
that as two livings out of five are gene- 
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the moſt part are diſpoſed of to relatives 
and friends, without the leaſt reſervation 
to merit, and that if the Clergy were 


enabled to approximate nearer to a 


point of equality, the power of ap- 


pointment could not poſſibly be in- 
velled in better hands than thoſe who 
have public authority.— Jucundum 
non eſſet viro probo accipere dona, que 
non 1gnoraret dari animo malo. Si fretas 


adjit, nihil non - poteſt efſe gratum Deo: 


contra autem, fe deft.” 
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BETWIXT 
| A MASTER and his SCHOLAR. 


. SCHOLAR, 81 I had the pleaſure 
(during the vacation) 
to ſpend ſey eral 5 with my old ſchool- 
fellow Mr. Sharp, who is now returned 
from the univerſity. 
MasrER. I ſuppoſe Mr. Sharp, who 
has already ſpent five years at the uni- 
verſity, is now become an adept in di- 


vinity and metaphyſics; pray what an 


account does he give of the advantages 
to be derived from an univerſity educa- 


. tion. 


8. Sir, 


11 

8. Sir, you cannot, I am perſuaded, 
be ignorant of his aſſiduity and attention 
to his ſtudies during his reſidence here, 
or of his utter averſion to every ſpecies 
of vice and immorality: but you would 
be e to find what e an alteration 


a few years, 
M. I am truly ſenſible of Mr. Sharps 
good nature and affability, and that his 
mind, if properly cultivated, is capable 
of the greateſt maturity; but pray, Mr. 
Thomas, what is the alteration "you - 
allude to in Mr. Sharp. 
S8. Sir, to be ſincere with you, my 
father, who was educated at the ſame 
college, ( from whence he received his 
degree of doctor of divinity ) calls my 
quondam ſchool-fellow, Mr. Nonſuch; 
nay, he has gone ſo far as to ſay he is 


5 9280 thing but what he ought to be. 
M. Feu 
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NM. perhaps your father (for whom 1 
have the greateſt regard) might have 
been a little out of humour, at the time 
he hazarded his opinion relative to Mr. 
Sharp's conduct and behaviour; at leaſt 
charity induces me to ſuppoſe it: but 
pray what do you mean by the terms, 
Mr. Nonſuch, and that he is every thing 
but what he ought to be: I am not ſcholar 
enough to underſtand ſuch language; 
pleaſe to explain yourſelf. 

S. Ithought, Sir, you would criticiſe 


as uſual upon my expreſſions, and de- 


mand a reaſon for every thing I have 


| aid. 


M. You may depend, Mr. Thomas, . 
1 ſhall invariably purſue the lame line of 


conduct whenever I enter upon ſerious - 


converſation with you: divine revela- 
tion dictates that we ſhould do to others 
as we would they ſhould do unto us: 
now Mr. Sharp, who was formerly one 


of 


A 
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ol my pupils, and who has either deter-, 
vedly or undeſervedly met your father's 


diſapprobation, may juſtly claim my 


| protection on the preſent occaſion. As 


he is not here to anſwer for himſelf, I 
{hall inſiſt upon you giving me an une- 


quivocal account of his conduct and be- 


haviour; which I ſhall not fail to inſert 
in my memorandum book, for any future 
references I may have obenfion to make, 
in cale he ſhould do me the honor of his 


company; pray Mr. Thomas proceed. 


S. My father ſays he isa fop in drels, 


a pedant-in converſation, and what every 


_ wile, and prudent man, would conſider 
as a compleatly learned coxcomb. 


M. Your father ( as well as myſelf) 


is an old man, and old people, as they 
grow in years, although not much to 


their credit, generally grow illnatured 
and peeviſh: Mr. Sharp may probably 


interſperſe in his converlation lome lofty 3 


and 


1 1 


and fublime expreſſions, not altogether 
ſo agreeable to the ſubject matter of 

diſcourſe, or he may be apt to ſoar a 
little too far into the wide field of fancy _ 
and imagination: a young man like Mr. 
Sharp, of a very promiſing genius, is not 
always to be confined to the ſtiff rules of 
formality, practiſed among the ſenior 1 
more reſpeQable part of the clergy: i 

regard to his dreſs, I think there is not 
much room for your father's criticiſm; 
at leaſt he will do me the juſtice to ac- 
knowledge ſcripture on my fide, where it 
commands judgment to begin at home: 

I recollect a time when your father, prior 
to his entering at the college, wore a tail 
to his hair as long as from my finger's 
end to my elbow, and as for his ruffles, 
they were from their ſize, better calcu- 
| lated for Queen Elizabeth's ruff, than to 
be tacked to the wrikvands ot a ſhirt 
lleeve. 
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S. Sir, as the time you allude to was 


prior to my exiſtence, I ſhall not enter 
upon a vindication of my father's con- 


duct; but ſhall relate ſome particulars 


relative to Mr. Sharp's behaviour during 


his ſtay at our houſe. As I had not had 


the honor to hear him preach fince his 
return from the univerſity, I requeſted 
my father to let him preach on the Sun- 
day ſubſequent to Chriſtmas-day, which 
he very reluctantly complied with. Mr. 
Sharp was highly pleaſed with the idea 
of preaching before ſo elegant and reſ- 
pectable a congregation, and therefore 
prepared himſelf accordingly. At ſeven | 
oclock on the Sunday morning he enquir- 
ed for a hair dreſſer; I told him our foot- 
man who ſhaved and dreſſed my father 
would immediately wait upon him: he 
returned for anſwer, that it was always a 
rule with gentlemen to have their own 
hair dreſſers and the beſt hands in the 
LOWNs 
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town, that our ir footman was not regularly 
brought up to the buſineſs, and muſt 
therefore of courſe be a novice in the art: 

for his part he was a gentleman by birth 
and fortune, and had great expectations 
from ſome of the firſt perfons in the king- 
dom: he had always ſupported a gen- 
teel appearance, and was determined to 
be as forward in externals as any of his 
clerical brethren. He made good his 
aſſertions on this occaſion, ſor the hair- 
drefſer was, by our clock, juſt two hours 
in performing his office to his employer's 
ſatisfaction having dreſſed and undreſſed 
his hair three times ſucceſſively before 
it would fit to his liking; and, I believe, 
1n the courle of the time, he had occa- 
lion to look in the glaſs not leſs than 
twenty times. A very pretty paſtor of 
Chriſt's flock, thought I; if this is your 
boaſted e education which has 
lo materially prejudiced the mind of a 
= once 


T2 * 
once worthy young man; heaven pre- 
ſerve me from ſuch contamination. 
M. Mr. Thomas, you are but a ſtrip- 
ling in years and experience, and there- 
fore more liable to form a wrong judg- 
ment of things, than thoſe who have 
arrived at an age of maturity. Mr. 
Sharp's knowledge of the world origi- 
nates from his great connections at the 
uniyerſity, and without doubt his expecta- 
tions are very conſiderable. The perſon 
who dreſſed him was probably a bungler 
in his profeſſion, and I do not know any 
|| thing more irritating to the paſſions of a 
| man of genius and learning, than to have 
his time ſpent in trifles when upon the 
Wl || verge of preferment. I conſider Mr. 
Ui Sharp as a man, and ſubject like myſelf 
to the frailies of human nature, and ſhall 
th always be. charitable enough to make 
W || every reaſonable allowance for the foi- _ 
1 bles of his youth: By pray what other 
| 28 things 
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things have you ſeen of him than thote 


you have already exhibited againſt } him; „ 


pleaſe to proceed. 


S. Lour partiality for Mr. Sharp i is ſo 
very great, that it would be in vain for- 
me, or any other perſon, to endeavour to 


point out the impropriety of. his con- 
duct to your fatisfattion, or even credit 


to oneſelf. If you had been preſent at 


our parade through the ſtreets, it would 


have afforded you an ocular demon- 


ſtration of his folly, pride, and oſtenta- 
tion: you would have there beheld him 
with his head dreſſed in the elegance of 


taſhion, with his hat under his left arm, 
ſtrutting like a counſellor at Weſtminſter 
Hall. Your curioſity might have led 
you to the church, where you would 
have ſeen him in a variety of attitudes : 
his right-hand. at one time diſpoſing of 
his curls, while his leſt ranged his band; 
at another time you would have ſeen 
B him 
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him placing his elegant ring on his little 
finger in ſuch a poſition as nat to eſcape 
the attention of his audience. You 
might haye followed him to the veltry, 


and have heard him take leave of the 


gentlemen, church- wardens, and other 


Hfficers, in theſe words: Come, Mr. 
Thomas, it is time for us to be gone; 1 


am to dine to-day with Sir William, and 
ſup with my Lord John! in the evening, 


where I purpoſe {eping, as we are all 


three in company with his grace the 
Duke of A- , engaged i in a ſhooting 
party to-morrow: in ſhort, the whole 
tenor of his converſation during our 


walk home was taken up with balls, 


plays, operas, maſquerades, and card- 
parties. Now, Sir, Mr. Sharp may be- 
come an object of your pity and com- 
paſſion, but judge impartially ſor your- 
ſelf, whether his . merits your 
countenance or diſa Oba 


a 
M. Mr. Thomas, yon are a little too 
haſty, and I ſhall be free enough to tell 
you, that if you take ſuch liberties with 
your tutor, when at the univerſity, you 
will be apt to render yourſelf ridiculous, 
1 have no particular partiality for Mr. 
Sharp, more than for you or any other 
gentleman; but true philoſophy teaches: 
us to Judge of cauſes from their effects; 
and as it was impoſſible for me to form 
any rational judgment of your firſt afſer- 
tion relative to his conduct, it was but 
reaſonable I ſhould enquire particulars, 
and endeavour, if poſſible, to obtain a 
proper explanation. I afſure you, I am 
an enemy to pride and oftentation, and 
thoſe things which you have now related 
by no means meet my approbation. The 
ridiculous parade of ſome of our clergy 
has done great injury to the cauſe of 
true religion; but I would not have you, WM 
Mr. Thomgy, to. give way to the * = 
Fg ti 4 M 
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tide of cenſure, which, upon every little 


occaſion, flows like a torrent. Your 
ideas of the univerſity are erroneous and 
partial. There are many advantages 


to be derived from an univerſity educa- 
tion; the opportunities afforded are 
very great : you have there the beſt li- 

braries in Europe, and ſome of the firſt 
ſcholars in the univerſe for your tutors, 


who, upon all occaſions, obſerve the 


greateſt regularity and decorum. 


S. If the advantages are fo great, 
what is the cauſe of fo many returning 
as ignorant from the college as when 


they firſt ſet out upon their ſtudies ? It 


was a common obſervation of a late re- 
verend diyine, who was formerly chap- 


lain at different times to two of the 


biſhops, that if a young gentleman from 


the univerſity offered himlelf a candi- 


date for holy orders, he was ſure to re- 


| ceive every indulgence poſlible, for the 


credit 2 
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credit of the place, to enable him to paſs 
his examination; but if on the other 
hand, a perſon who had not an univerſity 
education to boaſt of, offered himſelf a 
candidate, he was ſure to undergo a very 
ſevere examination: and yet, notwith- 
ſtanding ſuch indulgence on one ſide, 
and ſeverity on the other, the reverend 
doctor had the mortification to find, 
where one who had no univerſity edu- 

cation to boaſt of, was returned unquali- 
hed, three from thence were rejected. 
M. It will require no great depth of 
erudition to account for the evil you 
complain of. The ignorance of thoſe 
who have returned from the univerſity 
unqualified, has frequently originated, 
not from a want of opportunity, but 
from an inattention to ſtudy and the in- 
ſtruction of their tutors. The bad ex- 
ample of thoſe young gentlemen whoſe 
friends baye intruſted them with more 
money 
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much, not only to contaminate the 
very much to prejudice the plan of edu- 


ceptors. There are ſome parents to be 
found, whoſe ambition hasbetrayedthem 
into the groſſeſt errors, by endeavouring 
to procure for their ſons, at the expence 
ol the reſt of the family, what the world 
terms a liberal education. A boy 1s ſent 
by his parents to a public ſchool, where 
he probably continues for twelve or 
thirteen years; 


profeſſion, by following the plough- : 


T WI 


money than they have wit, has tended 
minds of the other collegians, but alſo 


cation laid down by their reſpective pre- 


from thence he is re- 
moved to the college, deftitute either 
of natural gentus, or common acquired 
abilities, requiſite to proſecute that line 
of ſtudy which alone can qualify the 
gentleman and the ſcholar: nay, he 
might have done credit to his father's 


tail, cultivating the garden, or ſtanding 
behind 


[ « } 


behind the counter. Society 1s Jeprived 
| of a uſeful member for no other reaſon, 
than becauſe the father will have the 
ſon what no one of the family ever was 
betore, a gentleman. Ly 
S. Sir, the reaſon you have aſſigned 
for the irregularities committed by ſome 
of the ſtudents at the univerſity, very 
forcibly convinces me, that Mr. Sharp, 
if he had not been ſo plentifully ſupplied 
with money by his mother, might pro- 
| bably have returned from the college, 
what moſt of his friends had reaſon to 
expect he would, both the (cholar and 
divine. 
M. I ſhould ſuppole chore) is not the leaſt 
ſhadowof doubt remains upon your mind, 
relative to his abilities as a ſcholar. Vou 
know he was well acquainted with the 
claſſics prior to his leaving ſchool. Vir- 
gil, Horace, Juvenal, and Plautus, have 
made no inconſiderable Part of his ſtu- 
dies. 
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dies. The Greek Teſtament, Xenophon, 


and Homer, have not eſcaped his peru- 
fal, but what proficiency he has made 


ſince, during his reſidence at the univer- 
ſity, 1 is not at preſent for me to deter- 
mine. From the recent account you have 
given of him, I ſhould rather be inclined | 
to believe it is no ways conſiderable. I 1 


ſuppoſe, Mr. Thomas, you have had 
ſome converſation together upon reli 
gion, pray what are his ideas of the 
public worſhip of the deity and his attri- 
butes ? 


S. Sir, he talks much of the forms and 
ceremonies of the eſtabliſhed church, 


the authority of the biſhops and curates, 
and boldly claims implicit obedience to 
the dictates of the clergy in all things, 
from the authority of ſcripture. 

M. I muſt humbly beg Mr. Sharps 


pardon, when I pronounce him (in ſuch 


princ: ples) totally 3 ignorant of the ſcrip- 
tures, 


1 


tures. 1 have paid as much attention to 


the various readings of the old and new. 


Teſtament as moſt private men, but I 


know of no ſuch commands. There 
are too many at this day who begin their 
diſputes with maintaining their opinions 


of religion from ſcripture by falſe prin- 
ciples; and in fine, applaud themſelves in 


having prevented the diſcovery of truth, 


by clouding it with falſe and erroneous 


interpretations. 


8. Thought! 18 free, and ſo is ſpeech, 
lo long as it is kept within due bounds; 
and, I preſume, I may fairly conclude 


from your arguments, that 1 have a 


right to judge for myſelf, and not to build 


| my laith upon the opinion of any man. 


M. You are certainly right in your 
laſt obſervation: it is the province of 
the clergy to explain the ſcriptures, and 
0 lupport their doctrines, by deducing 


lound arguments; but their hearers Wie 
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a right to judge for themſelves, and to 
obey that moſt admirable precept of St. 
Paul, Prove all chings; hold faſt FR 
which is good.” 

S8. As I have been fortunate enough 
in my laſt remark to meet your appro- 
bation, let me requeſt your indulgence 
of a few more queſtions for the lake of 
my information. 

M. Mr. Thomas, youare heartily wel. 
come to my indulgence, and whatever 
information is in my power to adminiſter, 
which may tend to your edification, 1 
aſſure you ſhall not be withheld. No- 
thing affords me more pleaſure than the 
inveſtigation of truth, and when once I 
have diſcovered it, I hold it as an indiſ- 
penſable duty I owe to the Deity, whol 
hope has gracioully accompanied i me in 
my reſearches, freely to impart it. 
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S. I would ſuppoſe there are as many 


different {ects in religion? as there are days 
in the year, and yet each of their reſpec- 


tive paſtors lay claim to the rectitude 


of their doctrines, as founded upon the 


authority of ſcripture: pray, Sir, does 
not this appear to you a manifeſt abſur- 


dity. 1 | 
M. You now lay me under a neceſſity 
of recapitulating ſome things I have al- 


ready advanced, and of going over the 
ſame ground of argument: I told you 
that every man had a right to judge for 


himſelf in religious matters, and not to 
give implicit obedience to the dictates of 


the clergy or miniſters of any denomina- 


tion; what you have obſerved relative to 
the various opinions of men ſo prevalent 
at this period, may be conſidered as a 
proof beyond every poſſibility of contra- 
diction i in favor of my argument. 


8. 


„ 

S. I think I have heard you aſſert, 
that reaſon is the touchſtone of truth, 
and that ſcripture is the rule by which 
reaſon muſt form a — 2 88 of 
religion. fl 

M. To ſuppoſe a creature to eee 
0 and that he is not to make uſe of 
it, is to ſuppoſe a contradiction. Nay, 
what is the religion of all rational beings 
but what the ſcripture terms it, a rea- 
ſonable ſervice. A blind ſubmiſſion to 
the ſentiments of other men is ſo far 
from doing credit to true religion, that 
it very frequently prejudices its cauſe, 
and prevents that progreſs in virtue and 
morality which otherwiſe would be made 
from a proper exerciſe of our faculties. 

S. Then you ſuppoſe the greater ſtreſs 
you lay upon reaſon the more you extol 
revelation; becauſe it is deſigned to 
exalt our rational nature. . 
M. 
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M. This is certainly the deſign of 
Werber but the clergy and miniſters of 
Chriſt's church in many places have in- 
tirely defeated this deſign, and ſo far 
debaſed human nature, as to render it 
fierce and cruel: they have made divine 
revelation the pretence of filling the 
chriſtian world with animoſity, hatred, 
perſecution, ruin and deſtruction; in 
order to obtain an abſolute: dominion 
over the conſciences and properties of | 
the laity. „ 

S. But pray, Sir, are not many of an 
opinion, that by laying ſuch a ſtreſs on 


reaſon and judgment we ſet alide revela- _ 


tion, 
M. By no means: a proper exerciſe 
ol our faculties, by impartially and can- 
didly examining the ſcriptures, enables 
us to ſupport its doctrines a in the 
attacks of inſidels. e 
r S. 
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8. Iam rather of opinion with Mr. 
| this that there are not many divines | 
who are diſpoſed to extol reaſon to the 
diſparagement of authority; and I am 
inclined to believe, that every country 
| ſhould have an eſtabliſhed church, the 
forms and ceremonies of which ought 
to be ſtrictly adhered to by its members. 
M. Mr. Thomas, you are but a young 
man, and cannot be ſuppoſed a com- 
petent judge of theſe things; I will 
therefore quote biſhop Hoadley's re- 
marks for your information; this ſtre- 
nuous aſſerter of our religious as well as 
civil rights, ſays, © authority is the great- 
« eſt and moit irreconcilable enemy to 
e truth and argument, that this world 
* ever furniſhed out: all the ſophiſtry; 
15 all the colour of plauſibility ; ; all the 
« artifice and cunning of the ſubtleſt 
« diſputer in the world, may be laid 
« open, and turned to the advantage 
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of that very truth, which they de- 
« ſigned to hide, or to depreſs: but 
© againſt authority there is no defence. 
And after having ſhewn that it was 
authority that craſhed the ineomparable 
{ſentiments of Socrates; and that it was 
authority which enabled the jews and 
heathens to combat the truth of the 
Hape, he lays, © When chriſtians in- 
*« creaſed to a majority, and came to 
think the ſame method to be the only 
* proper one, for the advantage of their 
* cauſe, which had been the enemy 
and deſtroyer of it; then it was the 
* authority of chriſtians, which, by 
% degrees not only laid waſte the honor 
* of chriſtianity, but well nigh extin- 
guiſhed it among men. It was author- 
ity which would have prevented all re- 
formation where it is; and which has 
put a barrier againſt it, wherever it 
is not. It was authority ance hindered 
«the 
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the voice of the Son of God himſelf 
« from being heard and which alone 
« ſtood in oppoſition to his powerful 
6 arguments, and his divine doctrine.“ 
8. Sir, I acknowledge my youth and 

. inexperience, and ſhall, with the great- 
eſt humility, ſubmit my judgment to 
your correction; but in doing this, what 
foundation have I to rely upon, that you 
will not lead me into an error when I 
embrace your ſentiments of religion. 
You have claimed the privilege of judg- 
ing for yourſelf in matters of faith, and 
have graciouſly condeſcended to grant 
me the ſame indulgence whenever I hear 
or read the doctrines of other men: 
pray am I to infer from thence that you 
mean only to ſubmit your opinion to 
my ſerious conſideration, and to leave 
me at liberty either to embrace or reject 
it. 


"* 8 3 — 

M. Mr. Thomas, when I mentioned 
your years and inexperience, F did not 
mean to call your reaſon in queſtion, but 
as ground (although the ſoil may be 
tolerably good) if not properly culti- 
vated, will in time, become fruitleſs and 
| barren, ſo will the mind in like manner 
if not frequently exerciſed, of courſe be- 
come. incapable of forming a right judg- 
ment: let it ſuffice to ſay, that I mean 
to appeal to your underſtanding only, 
and that you are as much at liberty to 
give or withold your aſſent to my 
doctrine, as to any other man's what- 
ever, I have been long in purſuit of 
religious truths, and in the midſt of my 
journey I have endeavoured, as far as 
the frailties of human nature would ad- 


mit of, to diveſt myſelf of party pre- 


Judices : what progreſs I have made, 


my converſation and conduct muſt in 
future determine. I pray God when- 
ever 


1 } 
ever J enter into a religious converſa- 

tion, and offer my ſentiments to you or 
any other gentleman, that the follow- 
ing quotation from Horace may be my 
conſtant motto: 
— Sz quid nov FI veins iſtis. 
Candidus empertt, i non, has utere mecum. 
S. The major part of mankind being 
deſtitute of a learned education, and 
many of the lower claſs ſo ſtupidly ig- 
norant, as not to be capable of diſtin- 
guiſhing the letters of the alphabet; in 
ſuch a predicament, what is he to do 
who has not the ability to read and ex- 
amine the ſcriptures? 

M. Mr. Thomas, I am highly leaſed 
; with your queſtion; it does you great 
credit as a young man, and affords me 
no ſmall ſatisfattion in having it in my 
power to give you ſome information, 
and to ſet you right in this matter. The 
perſon who comes under the deſcription 

88 you 
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you mention, no 8 4 labours under a 
great inconvenience, and may juſtly be 
denominated very unfortunate: he is 
not only deprived of the conſolation of 
reading the ſcriptures for his own im- 
provement, but alſo of conveying infor- 
mation to his relatives and friends, who 
may have occaſion for his private in- 
ſtruction. Vet great as this inconve- 
nience may be, he owes much to divine 
providence for the gift of a good under- 
ſtanding, and the frequent opportunities 
of hearing the ſcripture expounded by 
the paſtors of Chriſt's flock, ſome of 
whom, not only of .the eſtabliſhed 
church, but alſo of other denominations, 
are deſervedly diſtinguiſhed for their 
learning and piety. 
S. But pray, Sir, is not ſuch a perſon 
liable to be led away by falſe notions 


| and erroneous doctrines, as too many 
are at this gay? 2 


M. | 
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M. No doubt of it, Mr. Thomas, if 


L i» gives way to the prejudices of the 


times, and does not make a proper ule 
of his faculties. . 
8. If you uſe the word faculties as a 

ſubſtitute for reaſon, it will remain a 
quere, whether every man is not liable 
to be deceived in his principles of reli- 


gion: and if J recollect right, I have 
| heard you ſay, that reaſon is not always 


a ſure and ſafe guide, and what ſhe has 

been found deficient in, revelation is 
ſuppoſed to have amply ſupplied. A 
M. The precepts of the goſpel, which 
allude to the duty of man, are ſo plain 
and eaſy, that whoever can either read, 
or attend divine worſhip where the 
ſcriptures are read, has no excuſe for the 
 negle& of his duty. © The greateſt men, 
- © and thoſe who diſtinguiſh themſelves 
e themoſt in the ſciences they ſtudy, 
* ingenuoully confeſs, that there is a 
vaſt 
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« vaſt number of things above their, 
Soo knowledge, and which the mind of 
© man is not capable of comprehending. 
« By this confeſſion, they leſſen a num- 
« ber of difficulties, which 1s but La. 


e hour in vain for thoſe who will en- 
« quire into them; and who, after they 
© have ſtudied a long time, think they 
know ſomething, when they have.. 
only got a knack of confounding their 
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ideas, and of communicating their ig- 
© norance and prejudice to ſuch as have 


* the misfortune to be inſtructed by 
them.” 


6&6 


So Pray, Sir, do not we find almoſt 


every where a great diverſity of ſenti- 
| ments upon the ſame ſubjects, and con- 
ſequently a great diverſity of errors? 
yet for all this, a great number of peo- 
ple of every denomination ſuffer them- 


elves to be ſeduced, and blindly ſub- 
mit to the authority of pretended phi- 


D loſophers 
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loſophers and divines without under. 
Randing their opinions. 
M. Credulity, and the vanity of 
* deſiring to know every thing, are 
the two ſources of error and igno- 
* rance. The truly learned and pru- 
dent ſpeak doubtfully of doubtful 
"mM things, and frankly confeſs their inca- 

% pacity concerning thoſe that are 
above the reach of human under- 
_ * ſtanding. It is true, they think they 
know much leſs than thoſe who pre- 
„tend to know all things: but, how- | 
ever, they are certain of thoſe things 
„ which they do know, and the others 
are ignorant even of thoſe very things 
« which they pretend to be perfectly 
* acquainted with.” But, Mr. Thomas, 
| if your alluſion extends no farther than 
to the philoſophers and divines who 
go under the denomination of diſſen. 


ters, your obſervation 1s very unfair 
and 


2 
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and uncandid. There are ſome preten · 
ded divines, vwho( through ſecular intereſt) 
have crept within the pale of our eſta- 
bliſhed Church, as entirely deſtitute of 
claſſical and divine knowledge, as any 
other pretended divines under the 
canopy of heaven. 
S. The diſſenting miniſters inveigh 
much againſt the clergy for the great 
ſtreſs ſome of them lay upon the powers 
of reaſon to the prejudice of true reli- 
gion and piety: they ſay we are taught 
to think too highly of ourſelves, and to 
diminiſh our dependence upon divine 
providence ; and that the clergy are 
too avaricious, proud, and imperious, 
and. give too much into the faſhions and 
euſtoms of the world. 
M. That great animoſity which has 
for ſo many years ſubſiſted between the 
contending parties, is in ſome meaſure 
diminiſhed and I ſincerely hope a time 
| as: will 
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will come when it ſhall be totally eradi. 
cated. But I am ſorry I have it in my 


pover to ſay, that ſome of the clergy 


are as forward in their cenſorious re- 
marks as any of the difſenting miniſters. 

Such paſtors of Chriſt's flock would do 
well to recollect, that they themſelves 
are but men; and although they act 
under ſpecial- authority, they may be 
all liable to err in matters of faith and 
conduct. I do not know any thing that 
has contributed more to the diſparage- 
ment of the chriſtian profeſſion, and to 
open a field of diſſention, than a poſitive 
mode of preaching, too much practiſed 
by the clergy and miniſters of every 
denomination. They frequently com- 


mand the aſſent of their audience to 


. what they judge to be right, and pre- 


tend to ſupport their authority from 


divine revelation. Had St. Paul pur- i 


ſued a ſimilar line of conduct, when 
pleading IM 
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pleading in behalf of his miſſion before 
Felix and king Agrippa, I am of 
opinion the former would not have 

:trembled, nor the latter have been in- 
_ duced to ſay, © almoſt thou perſuadeſt 
me to be a chriſtian.” Although I am 
an advocate for the free exercile of our 
reaſon in matters of religion, and for 
receiving or rejecting at pleaſure the 

| dottrines we may hear from the pulpit, 
I by no means wiſh to be underitood as 
maintaining the doctrine of ſelf right- 
| coulneſs. Reaſon is one of the greateſt 
bleſlings divine providence has beſtow- 
ed upon his creatures; yet, notwith- 
ſtanding, the corruption of human 
nature is ſuch, as to require a conſtant 
ſupply of divine grace to enable us to 
walk worthy our chriſtian proleiſion. 
However parties may diſagree in other 
reſpects relative to the election of grace, 
vhether the whole or only a part ſhall 
| D 3 "be 
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be faved at the laſt day, and thoſe to 
have been decreed from all eternity, it 
matters not; I am for every one to 
judge for himſelf; but, at the ſame time, 
I would moſt earneſtly recommend a 
conſtant dependence upon divine pro- 
vidence to the ſerious attention of | 
every individual, whether chriſtian, 
Jew, or pagan. To you and me, Mr. 
Thomas, as well as to the reſt of our 
fellow chriſtians, God has been abun- 
dantly gracious, in calling us to the 
privilege of the goſpel through the 
merits of his Son, the Meſſiah, who 
condeſcended to ſuffer upon the crols, 
the juſt for the unjuſt: it is therefore 
our part and duty to worſhip and adore 
him, and conſtantly to implore his 
divine aid and aſſiſtance; fo that ve 
may be enabled to perform his divine 
will, during our reſidence here below; 
: and, 
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and, after we have paſſed this life, we 
may be found fit partakers of a joyful 
reſurrection, and of the number of thoſe, 
to each of whom our Lord at his ſecond 
coming ſhall pronounce theſe words, 
« Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
eirende eig 19% yore Tod xupiov' oo, Matth. 
ch. 25, v. 2g. Whoever denies the divine 
diſpenſation of grace, runs counter to 
the dictates of reaſon; an attention to 
which, will enable him to form a proper 
| idea of God's moral government of the 
world, and of his abſolute dependence 
upon divine providence; ſound reaſon 
dictates, the moment the Almighty with- 
draws his ſupport from us, that very 
moment we ceaſe to exiſt, We are all, I 
believe, too apt to give way at times to 
the prevalency of paſſion, and to ſuppole 
that reaſon is amply ſufficient to guide 
us in the right way. We frequently 
miſtake 
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miſtake her inſtructions, and launch intoa 
labyrinth from which we find it no ſmall 
difficulty to extricate ourſelves. There 
are many things conſiderably above the 
reach of man's underſtanding, which 
divine revelation alone has explained 
to us. Where is the man who can 
clearly comprehend the divine omni- 
preſence; namely, that God is in all 
places at one and the ſame time, and yet 


that the ſpirit of the Almighty pervades 


the whole univerſe is what not only 
ſcripture has declared, but what is ab- 
ſolutely eſſential to conſtitute a being 
ol infinite perfection. Whither ſhall I 
„ go from thy ſpirit? or whither ſhall 
« 1 flee from thy preſence? if I alcend 
* up into heaven, thou art there: if! 
make my bed in hell, behold, thou 
art there. If I take the wings of the 
* morning, and dwell i in the e 
* parts of the Sea; even there ſhall 

66 thy 
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thy hand lead me, and thy right hand | 
© ſhall hold me. Pfl. 139. V. 7 8, 9, 10. 
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The operations of the holy at uf upon 
our minds, produce another myſtery, 
not to be accounted for by the aid of 
reaſon; but the analogy betwixt the 
blowing of the wind, and the communt- | 
cations of divine grace, is ſo beautifully 
expreſſed by our Lord, that I ſhall 
quote his own words, as a ſufficient 
proof in favor of my argument. John 
Ch. g. V. vi. © The wind bloweth 

* where it liſteth, and thou heareſt the 
© ſoundthereof, but canſt not tell whence 
it cometh and whither it goeth: ſo is 
every one that is born of the fpirit.” 
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S. It would be a very happy circum. 
ſtance, if a plan could be ſtruck out 
for reconeiling party prejudices, and 
preventing that animoſity which 18 lo 
prevalent among men. 
M. A plan, Mr. Thomas, Jar wie ear 
fly be effected, but the misfortune is, 
it would be apt to be too much neglected 
and not properly purſued. For inſtance, 
where men are of different principles df 
religion, let them learn to cultivate a 
ſpirit of forbearance and brotherly love 
towards each other. As our bleſſed 
Redeemer, while upon earth, went about 
conſtantly doing good, and adminiſtering 
comfort and relief indiſcriminately to 
all, ſo he likewiſe, when bleeding on the 
eroſs, condeſcended to pray for his 
ne 
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cruel and moſt inveterate enemies. Does 
this moſt incomparable example fail to 
operate forcibly upon the minds of men, 
and to raiſe in them the ſeeds of brother- 
ly love and affection, let them pray to 
the all-wiſe Diſpoſer of events, that he 
may enable them to procure that moſt 
| deſirable effect, a a general — and 
unanimity. 

S. From the conduct of thoſe who 
arè led by curioſity to different places 
of divine worſhip, there is not much 
expectation of ſo deſirable a change. 
What they have frequently heard tranſ- 
pire from the pulpit on the Sunday, 
ſerves them for criticiſm the remainder 
of the week, in which they are generally 
more laviſhing of cenſure than praiſe. 

M. There are too many who come 
under the deſcription you mention, 
| whoſe conduct on various occaſions is 


highly reprehenſible. I have had ocular 


demonſtration, 
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demonſtration, both in church and 
meeting, of the behaviour of ſome dur- 
ing divine worſhip, whoſe impiety to- 
wards God, and ill manners to the 
clergyman or miniſter, has deſerved 
the preateſt cenſure: in caſe, Mr. 
Thomas, you ſhould hereafter be in- 
duced by curioſity to attend any other 
place of divine worſhip than that you 
have been brought up to, let me recom- 
mend to your ſerious attention, the 
ſtricteſt obſervance to decency. and de- 
corum. If any thing ſhould tranſpire 
oppoſite to your ſentiments or way of 
thinking, give it a fair trial, by examin- 
ing it maturely, and then if you do not 
approve of it, reject it with a becoming 
modeſty. 

S. Sir, I thank you for you ſalutary 
advice, „ich I ſhall not fail to make 
uſe ©! any future occaſion; but I 
mult beg your further aſſiſtance, It may 
mA ſo 8 
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| ſo happen that my opinion may be aſked 


relative to the doctrine I may hear; in 
ſuch a caſe, what would be the beſt 
plan to cement friendſhip, and prevent 


"Nl religious controverly with any of its 


votaries? 

M. The beſt method I know of, nd 
which J have frequently practiſed to my 
advantage) is not to be haſty in your 
aſſertions, but rather reſerved in judg- 
ment. Deliver not your ſentiments im- 
periouſly; and, above all things, plead 
inability to the diſcuſſton of the ſubject. 
If any compliments are paid to your 
ſuperior education, receive them with 
difference, and always accuſtom your- 
ſelf to ſpeak with the greateſt diffidence 
and reſpect to thole who are your 
luperiors in years, whether poor or 
rich: by this line of conduct you will 
frequently induce the greateſt adverſaries 
to become your permanent friends, and 

YT . procure 
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procure for yourſelf what is not common 


to many of your ape, extenſive h 


ledge and experience. 

8. As I am naturally of a a lively 
diſpoſition, it will not be an ealy taſk 
for me to put on that appearance of 
ſanctity which is abſolutely requiſite to 


keep upon good terms with very religi- 
dous people. By ſome indeed this 
4 ſpecies of hypocriſy has been practiſed 


with ſuch ſkill as to deceive ſuperficial 


4 obſervers, though it can deceive even 


* 


6 


theſe but for a ſhort time. Looks 


« which do not correſpond with the 


heart, cannot be aſſumed without 
“labour, nor continued without pain; 


< the motive to relinquiſh them muſt | 


& therefore ſoon preponderate, and both 


* the aſpect and covering of the ſtranger 


* muſt vamiſh together.” 


M. Mr. Thomas, religious ſincerity 


does not always conſiſt either in a ſmiling 


or 


6 
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or gloomy countenance, but varies as 
expreſſions of meekneſs and kindneſs 
vary with their objects. It is this religious 
charm which captivates without the aid 
of what is called a liberal education, 
and without which all the erudition in 
the world is ineffectual to happineſs. 
But it cannot be aſſumed as a maſk to 
conceal hypocriſy; it muſt be the 
genuine effect of the heart produced by 
divine grace; beſides, to make uſe of the 
obſervation of a very polite writer, and 
to ſubſtitute the word comp] aiſance 
„for religious ſincerity, it renders a a 
„ ſuperior amiable, an equal agreeable, 
and an inferior acceptable; it fmooths 
diſtinction, ſweetens converſation, and 
renders every one agreeable and 
pleaſing. It produces good nature 
and mutual benevolence, encourages 
the timorous, ſooths the turbulent, 
* humenizesthe fierce, and diſtinguiſhes 
E 2 * a ſociety 
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a ſociety of civilized perſons from a 


confuſion of ſavages. In a word, it is 
a virtue that blends all orders of men 


together in a friendly intercourſe of 
words. and actions, and is. ſuited to 


that equality in human nature which 
every one ought to conſider, ſo far 
as is conſiſtent with the order and 


economy of the world. If we could 
look into the ſecret anguiſh and 
affliction of every man's heart, we 
ſhould often find that more of it ariſes 


from little imaginary diſtreſſes, ſuch 
as checks, frowns, contradictions, 
and expreſſions of contempt, than 
from the more real pains and calami- 
ties of life.” The only method to 


remove theſe imaginary diſtreſſes as 
much as poſſible out of human life, 


would be the univerſal practice of ſuch 


an ingenuous complaiſance as has been 


here deſcribed, which, as it is a virtue, 


may 


may be defined to be a conſtant endea- 
your to pleaſe thoſe whom we converſe 
with, ſo far as we may do it innocently 
and free from "yP riſy. For a perſon 


to ſacrifice hs ſelf.love to other 
peoples“, with a view of procuring peace 
and friend hip, is a ſhort, but I believe, 
a true definition of Chriſtian love and 
affection. 

S. If all, Sir, were to purſue that 
incomparable line of conduct you have 
pointed out, we ſhould have a real fore- 
taſte of heaven upon earth, and I believe 
(to make uſe of your own expreſſions) 
we {hould have but little occaſion for the 
mſtruction either of philoſophers or 
divines; they might then (as 1s the 
cuſtom in ſome countries) put their 
hands to the plough, and acquire a part 
of their bread by induſtry without the 
impolition of tithes and.extortion.. 


E. M. Mr. 
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M. Mr. Thomas, you are rather too 
ſatyrical upon the clergy and miniſters 
of Chriſt's church, eſpecially as your 
father comes under the denomination of 
the former, and holds at this time livings 
to the amount of near two thouſand a 


year. You miſtake the intention of my 


plan; I do not mean that any one is to 
ſacrifice his private ſentiments either in 
religion or morality, but that politeneſs 
and good- breeding ſhould be cloſely 
attended to in the diſcuſſion of every 
ſubject. It is not poſſible for us all to be 
of one way of thinking in this ſtate of 
probation ; Univerſal ſentiments can 
exiſt in a ſtate of perfection only, which 
ſtate lies on the other fide the grave. 
In regard to your alluſion by tithes: and 
extortion, I have only to obſerve if we 
have divine worſhip performed either in 
church or meeting, 1t 1s but reaſonable 

VVV a proper 


1 
a proper compenſation ſhould be made 
in proportion to the duty of every 
officiating clergyman or miniſter. 'There 
are ſome divines both of the church of 
England, and other denominations, 
whoſe learning and piety perhaps is not 
to be parallelled by the divines of any 
other country in Chriſtendom, and ſhall 
not ſuch men as theſe be liberally pro- 
vided for; I anſwer, moſt aſſuredly. 
But in doing this, a proper diſcrimina- 
tion ought to take place, for fear the 
prodigal ſons of Belial, or the Scribes 
and Phariſees of our day. be falſely 
included in the number of Chriſt's 
| faithful ambaſſadors. 
8. Sir, I humbly beg your pardon for 
| the haſtineſs of my expreſſion, it was a 
| lapfus lingue. I did not conſider the | 
reſpect due either to my father or your 
uncle, who are in the number of divines, 
but as Horace ſays, © Nemo mortaltum 

%o Ejsͥus 
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omnibus horis ſapit.” I readily agree 


with the author of the remarks on Mr. 
Rouſſeau's Emilius, © that there are in 
 *. ſo large a body of men, many whole 
* examples are uſeful expoſitions of 
* their precepts, and whole lives are 
« continual inſtructions to their pariſh- 
* joners; and the effects of their exem- 

_ * plary behaviour are fully adequate to 
the moſt ſanguine expectations. There 
% cannot be a more truly valuable 
member of ſociety, or a more reſpett- 
able character than that of a good 
* clergyman or miniſter; and ſuch a 
* man will never fail to meet with the 
* regard due to his conduct. On the 
other hand, truth obhges me to ſay, 
that too many of the clergy and 
* miniſters of every denomination 
* ſhamefully neglett the great duties of 
their holy religion; and it is much to 
* be teared, from the bad examples 
thele 
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« theſe unworthy members of the church 
« ſet before the eyes of their congrega- 
© tions, that religion will in a ſhort time 
be conſidered even by the loweſt order 
of ſociety as a mere matter of form.” 
M. Mr. Thomas, you might have 
gone a little farther with the remarks on 
the ſame author, which, if I recollect 
right, contain theſe words : It is per- 
„ haps of little importance to the com- 
munity at large, whether the national 
eſtabliſnment is Epiſcopal, Preſby- 
terian, or Independent ; but it is 
highly neceſſary that it be reſtrained 
* from perſecuting thoſe who diſſent 
from it, that its miniſters ſhould act in 
* ſtriet conformity to their profeſſion, 
and that the great and important truſt 
of inſtructing the people in their 
religious duties ſhould be by no 
means made a matter of traffic, but 


« conhded_ 
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confided to * and conſcientious 
men. 

S. Sir, by your permiſ ion we will 
hinge the ſubject, and return to ſome 
literary obſervations of my old friend 
Mr. Sharp relle to the Beier and his 
1 

M. Wich all my heart, Mr. Theme 
but i in relating particulars take care to 
diveſt yourſelf of prejudice, and 2 
accurate in your account. 

S8. After three hours Aae tie | © 

hes evening upon various ſubjects, we | 
took a curſory view of an inſtrument he 
had then in his poſſeſſion, called the firſt 
mover. Mr. Thomas, ſaid he, this 
inſtrument occupies the major part of 
my attention, the ſtudy of which has 
procured me no ſmall degree of infor- 
mation. Matter, faid he, inert in itſelf, 
cannot moye without ſome external 
force impreſſed upon it, and yet it is 
maintained | 


„ 
maintained by philoſophers, that matter 
put in motion when in vacuo would 
for ever proceed in a ſtrait line. I will 
not take upon me to ſay what kind of 
an anſwer I immediately made him, but 
it has been my determination to commit 
the decihon of the — to your 
* judgment. 8 
. I ſhall take upon me to ſay, that 
* fotmis and figures are dependent 
upon matter; that therefore, from the 
privation of its properties, the forms 
and figures neceſſarily ceaſe to be, and 
that matter cannot poſſibly exiſt without 
conſtant action and re- action (the con- 
ſtant exertion of the Deity being requiſite 
lor its exiſtence). Was it otherwiſe, then 
from a body in motion, free of impedi- 
ment, and proceeding in a ſtrait line con- 
tinually, the eternity of matter would be 
eaſily maintained by naturaliſts; for 
whatever is allowed to proceed zue £ 
Preys 
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pendently, muſt have eternally pro- 
ceeded, and therefore have un 
exiſted. 
S8. A body in motion, I W 
muſt either be ſubject to the laws of 
gravitation and attraction, which the all. 
wiſe Ruler of the univerſe has aſſigned 
to the courſe and order of his provi. 
dence, or it muſt continually proceed 
in a ſtrait line by the power of the 
Deity. The former is ſuppoſed poſſible 
by ſome almoſt independent of Deitys 
continual ſupport ; but the latter 1s what 
no one can refute, although he may 
have preſumption enough to deny it. 
M. Iam clearly of opinion, that 
matter put 1n motion has no power to 
ſtop its progreſs, 'and that it would 


| proceed in a ſtrait line ( a 4 7 nfenitum) = 
unleſs prevented by ſome other cauſe; Wl 


but whoever conſiders this ſubject 


metaphyſically, will find that philoſo- 
Phen 
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phers have ſtopped ſhort in their re- 
ſearches after matter and its properties, 
and have given us but a mere glimpſe of 
information upon this point. We are 
in ſome meaſure led to underſtand, 
from what mathematicians call demon- 
ſtration, that this property of perpetual 
movement is contained in matter when 
all impediment is taken away; but, when 
philoſophically conſidered, it is proved 
to the contrary ; for inſtance, when the 
firſt impreſſed laws of nature ceaſe, 
then matter aſſumes her (vis ĩnertiq) or 
power of inactivity, ſo that it has neither 
| power to give motion to itſelf, or to 
prevent it when acted upon by f aper ior 
force. Should the laws of gravitation 
or attraction (a power or virtue which 
we know nothing of) together with 
the other properties of matter ceaſe, 
| then all nature would haſten with as 
much precipitancy into an univerſal 


13 nothing, 
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nothing, as it did into exiſtence when 
firſt produced by the inconceivable 
energy of the firſt Author of exiſtence 
and motion. I might deduce a variety 
of proofs in favour of my argument; 
but as prolixity, on dry ſubjects, is in 
general found diſagreeable to moſt young 
People, I ſhall quote the following lines 
for your tranſlation, which I may ven- 
ture to preſume you will find applicable 
to too many of this day: 


« Sunt fortun# qui caſibus omnia ponunt, 
Co Et nullo credunt mundum reftore moveri, 
cc Natura volvente vices et lucis, et anni, 

we Atque | __ __ eee altaria 


tan ount.' 


S. I am extremely obliged to you, 
Sir, for your candid and generous way 
ol delivering your ſentiments, and | 

ſincerely aſſure you, that your obſer- 
vations are ſo far from being diſagree 


able 


E 
able to me, that I could wiſh you would 
be ſo obliging as to extend your remarks. 
on the infinite diviſibility of matter, and 
its annihilation, both of which Mr. 
Sharp ſuppoſes poſſible. 

Mr. Thomas, my information upon 
every ſubject, as far as my ſmall abili- 
ties will admit of, ſhall be always at 
your ſervice; you may command me 
upon all worthy occaſions. Common 
experience convinces us, that the mind 
of man, with cloſe application to ex- 
ternal, as well as internal objects, is 


capable of great improvement, and if 


properly cultivated, always produces 
lomething new to attract attention: 


matter, in like manner, is capable of 


various modifications and improve- 
ments, and the more it is tempered 


and modified, the greater its qualities 


appear. All thole various forms, which 


nature at different times aſſumes, are 
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the effects of motion; ſor if matter (as 
is proved from experiment) be a paſſive 
principle, ſome other cauſe muſt of 
courle be aſſigned to all thoſe alterations 
and changes, which ſo frequently pre- 
ſent themſelves to our view. The 
diviſibility of matter has given ty to a 
variety of conjectures, and has been 
productive of much chimerical philoſo- 
phy. Nay, ſo vain have been the 
purſuits of ſome enthuſiaſtic philoſo- 
phers, that they have anxiouſly ſtudied 
the properties of matter, in order to lay 
a foundation for its eternity, and to 
ſubvert (if poſſible) the idea of a firit 
cauſe. I would atk one of thoſe curious 
philoſophers, how 1t comes about, that 
the celeſtial bodies perſevere in their 
reſpective motions, and conſtantly move 
in the ſame tracks, without making the 
leaſt deviation. The anſwer certainly 
muſt be one of theſe two ways, viz. 
either 


ES] 
abe by the force of ſome ſubtil fluid 


which keeps them in a circular motion, 
or by ſome retentive power which pre- 
vents them from projecting in ſtrait 
lines, when they have received their 
momentum from the hand of divine 
Providence. The Epicurean philoſophy 
ſuppoſes matter to have for ever been 
of itſelf, without any cauſe, and endea- 
vours to make 1t independent of a firſt 
mover, and incapable of annihilation, 
which ſelf-exiſtence imphes to render it 
infinite and eternal. I have already 
proved in my laſt obſervations, that 
motion is no more eſſential to matter 
than reſt; that matter of itſelf can never 
produce motion, and that it would for 
ever remain in the ſtate it is placed in, 
unleſs removed by ſome external cauſe. 
Now this being the caſe, it would have 
been a great advantage to the ſentiment 
or the Epicurean ſect, or in other 
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words, of our modern Atheiſts, could 
they have proved from whence- this 
motion did at firſt originate, ſince their 
curious conjectures tend only to this, 
that there is nothing beſide inactive 
matter itſelf to produce it. Motion, as 
| Thave already obſerved, is by no means 
eſſential to matter; for whatever is 
eſſential to any thing, that ching cannot 
exiſt without it. 

S. But ſome have aſſerted, that matter 
never was, or can, be at abſolute reſt; 
for, ſay they, motion is a quantity, and 
is as capable of diviſion as any other 
quantities, therefore a body may be 
moving any ſpace of time, and yet ne- 
ver ſenſibly change its poſition. 


M. I ſhall not take upon me to con- 
trovert this idea for the preſent, but 
ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, 
that I by no means believe attraction 
to be eſſential to matter. On the con- 
EY. £ „ trary, 
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trary, it appears very probable to me, 
that gravity is a divine energy impreſſed 
on matter, and*that motion is an active 


principle, which is continued by virtue 


of a firſt cauſe, and is not eſſential to 
bodies. The deſign of nature, which 
ſeems moſt conſonant to the wiſdom 
of the Deity, is, that he has conſtituted 
laws, agreeable to which, all bodies 
univerſally act upon one another, and 
produce thoſe viſible changes in the 
material lyltem, whilſt the Almighty, 
by his intimate preſence with every 
fingle part of the univerſe, preſerves 
them in their various operations “. « 
Kdcire. 


e Every particle of matter is actuated ib the 
« Almighty Being, which paſſes through it. The 
_ * heavens and the earth, the ſtars and planets, 
* move and gravitate by virtue of this great 
. '. Prioriple within them. All the dead parts of 
nature are invigerated by the preſence of their 
Creator, and made capable of exerting their 
© reſpective qualities,” Sir ISAAC NEWTON* 
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Idcircò certis dimenſum partibus orbem 
Per duodena regit mundi fol aureus aſtra. 
Quinque tenent cœlum zone ; quarum una corisſco 
Semper ſole rubens, et torrida ſemper ab igni- 
Quam circum extreme dextrd lævugue trahuntur,. 
Cæruled glacie conxretæ, atque imbribus atris. 
Has inter mediamque, due mortalibus agris 
Munere conceſſæ diviim et via ſecta per ambas,. 
Obliguus qua ſe fignorum verteret ordo. 
Mundus ut ad ſcythiam ripheaſque arduus arces 
Confurgit ; premitur libyz devexus in auſtros. 
Hic vertex nobis ſemper ſublimis ; at lum 
Sub pedibus ſlyx atra videt manefque Profundi. ; 
Maximus hic flexu finuoſo elabitur anguis 1 
Circum, Pei que duas in morem fluminis arctos: 
Arctos oceani metuentes æquore ting. 
Alic, ut perhibent, aut intempeſta filet nox 
Semper, et obtentd denſantur nocte tenebre ; 
Aut redit a nobis aurora, diemque reducit : 
 Noſque ubi primus equzs oriens afflavit anhelis. 
thc fera rubens accendit lumina _ 


S. Sir, the prolixity of your Lacks 
quotation is ſuch, that were we in a 
mixed company, I am of opinion we 


ſhould both be conſidered as pedants 


e 
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very anxious to perſuade them we were 
perſons of ſuperior learning; but be 
that as it may, I ſhall requeſt your 
indulgence of a little more information 
on this ſubject. You have endeavoured 
to ſhew that the attraction of bodies is 
not to be mechanically accounted for; 
and that the planets cannot poſſibly 
perform their reſpective revolutions 
without ſome ſupernatural cauſe: pray, 
what is the reaſon then that the laws of 
gravitation and attraction have by 
philoſophers long been aſſigned to the 
various e of the univerſes. 


M. Who- 


* « God, whoſe infinite den ws; power creme 
all things, animate and inanimate, has involved 
the latent fprings, by which he actuates them in 
impenetrable obſcurity; and the keeneſt reſearches 
of the wiſeſt of men into theſe ſecrets of the 
univerſe, muſt terminate in the utter 'confuſion 
** of their pride, and the thorough conviftion of 
their limited capacities. Latent 1 z/ta omnia craſſis | 
« occultata 


« 


« 
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M. Whoever judiciouſly conſiders the 


paſſive principleof matter, muſt chearful. 
ly acquieſce with the opinion of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, that gravitation is by no means 
eſſential to nature; that it is a virtue 
impreſſed on matter by the Author of 
the univerſe, and may properly be 
called the ſecondary cauſe of the celeſ. 
tial motions. There is a very great 
difficulty which ſome mgenious men 
have been perplexed with relative to 
this quality of attraction in matter; 
namely, how it can poſlibly act at a 
_ diſtance without any medium to convey 
the action. I would obſerve, that there 
is a difficulty of a ſimilar nature equally 
as great and myſterious ; thinking, re. 
membering, ſenſation, and reflection, 
are properties of the mind not eaſily to 


be 


«* occultata et circumfuſa tenebris ; ut nulla acies 
„ human ingenii tanta fit, que penetrare in eclum, 
* terram intrare paſſit.“ 
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be accounted for; and yet we muſt of 
courſe admit chem both in theory and 
practice. The communication of mo- 
tion from one part of the univerſe to 
the other; and even the firſt production 
of matter and motion, or a ſomething 
produced, are not to bẽ accounted for; 
and yet that ſuch things really exiſt, is 
beyond a poſſibility of doubt. When 
we are competent to explain how our 
| fouls and bodies mutually act upon 
each other, then we may probably 
judge how matter, without any medium, 
acts at a diſtance; till then, we muſt 
reſt ourſelves contented with this know 
ledge, that ſuch a quality is actually 
concomitant with matter, and is in 
reality the cauſe of all thoſe uniform 
appearances of the world. No perſon 
of real ſenſibility will attempt to ex- 
plain by rules of mechaniſm, how this 
ſyſtem was originally produced, or how 
; the 
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the faculties of material organs are ſup- 
ported and kept in order, whence they 
originated, and what way they per- 
petually communicate to each other 
their reſpective actions and influences: 
let it ſuffice every rational man, from 
the common appearances of things, to 
inveſtigate the powers and properties 
of nature, and from them to account 
for future obſervations. If we admit of 
a Deity infinitely wiſe and powerful to 
have created this world out of nothing, 
there will be no great difficulty in allow. 
ing him to have impreſſed ſome extra- 
ordinary virtue upon matter moſt 
conſonant to the will and deſign of his 
providence ; but if we object to ſuch a 
power, much greater and more aſtoriſhr | 
ing- difficulties in the mechanical ex- 
planation of the creation muſt be ſur- 
: mounted. 

8. Some 


* . 


1 
8. Some philoſophers maintain, that 
nothing exiſts of itſelf beſides matter and 
empty ſpace; becauſe whatever exiſts 
is poſſeſſed of ſome quantity either 
great or {mall. Now, whatever is 
| tangible, and prevents motion, mult of 


courſe be ſubſtance; .on the contrary, if 
it does not impede motion, it mult be 
pace: But Plenum and Vacuum have 
given riſe to many unneceſſary diſputes; 
and, although the advocates of each 
have ſtrenuouſly ſupported their argu- 
ments as tounded upon true principles 
| of natural philoſophy, they have not 
as yet been able to lay down any general 
@ rule by which an abſolute deciſion my 
be formed. 
M. I believe, Mr. Thomas, it will 
| Tequire very convincing arguments to 
perſuade a ſenſible man that any bodies 
whatever are perfectly ſolid, ſince it is 
clear, to a demonſtration, that gold, 
(> „ 
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| braſs, and all the other ſubſtances which 
are thought to be molt ſolid are porous 
and pervious to other bodies. It would 
be as ealy for a man to define what 
Deity himſelf is as to aſcertain a Plenum 
or Vacuum. The incomparable Sir 
Ifaac Newton has committed them to 
the inveſtigation of tuture ages, there- | 
fore as ſuch a man has left the ſubje& 
_ undetermined, it behoves every one to 
be very circumſpett in his concluſion. 

It is not eaſy to conceive how the 
planets can perform their reſpective 
revolutions in a Plenum; on the con- 
trary, it is found from experiment, 
that the fineſt matter is capable of pre- 
venting any two bodies from entering 
into contact, therefore a plenitude 
will not admit of motion 1 
S. I believe, Sir, it is for want of 
comprehenſion that I cannot take in 
your arguments to any degree of 
ſatisfaction, 
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latisfaction, kt you will be ſo obliging 


as to excuſe me when I aſſert that they 
appear to me to be abſurd and ridicu- 
lous. You lay it down as a maxim that 
it would be as eaſy for a perſon to define 
what God is, as to determine either a 
Plenum or Vacuum, and that Sir Iſaac 

Newton has not given his abſolute opi- 
nion relative thereto; but in your con- 
cluſion J am led to believe that from a 
Plenum not being capable of admitiing 
of motion, there muſt of courſe be a 
Vacuum in nature. However feaſible 
. ſuch philoſophical dottrines may appear 
to you, or any other gentleman, I for 
one will not ſacrifice my judgment by 
embracing your new tenets of philoſo- 
phy. Iam not at all ſurprized to find 
lo many naturaliſts who deny the 
creation of matter, and who admit of 
ts eternal exiſtence, ſince you who 
profels Chriſtianity are ſo wavering in 
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your ſentiments, You have even gone 
lo far as to ſay that the incomparable 
Sir Iſaac Newton (an aſſertion entirely 
new to me) has not maintained a 
Vacuum in his natural philoſophy : It 
his dottrine of the laws of motion doth 
Not tend to prove it, pray, inthe name 
of common ſenſe, what does it tend to 
prove? If there is not a Plenum in 
nature, a Vacuum muſt follow; and yet 
you ſay it is impoſſible to maintain 
either one or the other. You might 
as well have taken upon you to prove 
that entity and nonentity are one and 
the ſame ching. That there is not a 
Plenum in nature 1 will readily admit, 
as well as the propriety of the argu- 
ments you have made uſe of to prove 
but does it not follow from thence, 
i the idea of a Plenum 1s diſproved, a 
Vacuum muſt of courle ariſe, You 
have frequently told me I am but a 
youth, 


FF 
youth, and that I have not arrived at a 
ſufficient age to form a right judgment 
of things, therefore, if you wiſh me to 
become a convert to-your philoſophy, 
you muſt not deliver your ſentiments 
with ſo much ambiguity. 
M. Mr. Thomas, I have frequently 
mentioned your years and inexperience, 
as well as your haſtineſs of expreſſion, 
which was never more conſpicuous 
than on the preſent occaſion. Your 
warmth of temper frequently carries 
you beyond due bounds, and leads you 
into a path, which, if purſued, will 
molt certainly terminate in dcigrace: I 
have made uſe of no arguments by 
which you can form an ablolute con- 
cluſion of my ſentiments relative to a 
Vacuum; but, as 1 have pointed out 
the imp of a Plenum being 
conſonant to the laws of gravitation and 
attraction, it may not be thought 

0 3. unnecellacy, 


1 
unneceſſary, for your information, to 
contraſt the matter, by examining the 
principles on which a Vacuum depends, 
and to ſee how far they will bear a 
proper inveſtigation. | The experiment 
of the air pump is found to prove 
nothing in favour of a complete vacuum, 
for after the moſt accurate exhauſtion, 
there is always found to be air .enough 
remaining to ſuppott the exiſtence of 
ſome kinds of inſets. I know it will 
be contended by ſome gentlemen who | 
are great advocates for experimental 
© philoſophy, that a diminution of air is 
effected by an experiment upon the air 

pump; for, ſay they, we can ſo exhauſt 
the pump as to deprive a variety of 
animals and inſects of their exiſtence. 
I anſwer, that (although I am not an 
advocate for a Plenum) ſuch experi- 
ments may poſſibly prove, not a dimt- 
nution of matter in toto, but a rareſaction 


of 


e 
of the air only, for while the groſſer 
particles ſeparate, and make their way 
out of the pump, during the exhauſtion, 

a very ſubtil fluid may poſſibly pervade 
all the internal parts of the pump, ſo 
as not to leave the minuteſt part of a 
vacuum. It is allowed by the firſt 
_ philoſophers in the world, that matter is 
capable of infinite diviſibility ; that the 
ſmalleſt grain of ſand contains as many 
parts as there are particles of ſand in 
the whole univerſe, and ten hundred 
million times as many in addition, even 
to number ad inſinitum: For this very 
reaſon, I ſuppoſe, becauſe we are not 
competent to form an idea of a whole, 
but there muſt be an half. Now, let us 
ſuppoſe for a moment, that the Deity, 
whoſe power is infinite, was to cauſe a 
ſeparation of parts, and their reſpective 
diviſions of univerſal nature to take 
place; in ſuch a caſe, Mr. Thomas, 


fuppoſing 


tion and judgment, have frankly 
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ſuppoſing you had the capability of an 


angel to pervade the univerſe, what 
kind of an idea would you be able to 
form of a Vacuum or Plenum? Would 
not you be ready to cry out in the 
words of a very great philoſopher, 
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that the more we enquire into the 


objects of natural. philoſophy, the 
more we diſeover our ignorance. I 
have philoſophized for a long time; 


and- thought I had arrived to a 
certainty in many things; but, alas! 


1 begin now to doubt thereof, and; 
what is worſe, there are ſome things 
of which I can. no longer Fee ui 


deſpairing of ever being able to find 
them out. There have been ſome 
great genius's amongſt the illuſtrious 


men of all ages and nations, who; 


8 having as much ſincerity as penetra- 
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owned this incertitude, which the 
vanity of other philoſophers. would 
not let them acknowledge.” 

S. Let us ſuppoſe, -as ſome philoſo- 


phers do, © that God places a man at the 


ee 


66 


66 


extremity of corporeal bodies (which 


we cannot deny but that he has 


power to do, if we do not ſuppoſe 


* body to be infinite, which we cannot: 


4 


do without annihilating the Deity, 
becauſe otherwiſe there would be 


many infinities) and then ſuppoſe 


that this man ſtretches forth his arm: 
if he can do it, he will put it into a 
place where there is ſpace without 


* body; and if he cannot do it, he. 
muſt be hindered by ſomething 
* which is beyond the boundaries of 
this world, and ſpace which we can- 
neither underſtand nor expreſs. There 


muſt therefore be immenſe ſpaces. 
void of all bodies, and capable of 
by. ISQHVIRg 
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"Pp receiving thoſe which God may be 
« pleaſed to create anew, For, if 
* corporeal ſubſtance filled all imagi- 
© nable places, or rather ſpace itſelf, 
then bas muſt be infinite in its exten- 
« ſion:“ therefore it would be impol- 
fible for the Deity, who made the 
world out of nothing, to create one 
fingle atom more. | 
M. Mr. Thomas, you generally Nox 
ſhort in your quotations ; but if you 
had proceeded a little farther you 
would have informed me what Des 
Cartes has advanced upon this ſubject. 
« If the Deity,” laid be, ſhould take 
away all the matter that is in a veſſel, 
© and not permit any other body to 
enter therein, the ſides of the veſſel 
e would immediately become cloſe, 
„ and touch each other; becauſe it 
* would imply a eontradiftiin to ſay, 
© that two bodies are ſeparate ; EG 


66 chat 
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« that there is a diſtance between one 
„and the other, and yet that this 
« diſtance was nothing; for diſtance is 
a property of extenſion, which can- 
not ſubſiſt without ſomething be 
« extended.” In another place he lays, 
Matter does not conſiſt in a thing 
that is either hard or heavy, or of any 
particular colour, or that affects the 
ſenſes any other way; but only in 
that it is a ſubſtance extended in 
length, breadth, and thickneſs.” We | 
are thus led to believe according to 
this philoſopher, that where-ever 
there is extenſion, there muſt be 
matter. Now, it is evident, if ex- 
tenſion be the eſſence of bodies, that 
there can be no Vacuum at all, ſeeing 
 where-ever there is extenſion there will 
be matter. But if, on the contrary, 
mpeuctrability and hardneſs, as ſome 
_ Philoſophers ſuppole, form the eſſence 


of 
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ol bodies, it is very eaſy to conceive 
how there may be a Vacuum. Mr. 
Thomas, I have now given you my 

opinion ithout the leaſt mental reſer- 
vation relative to a Plenum and 
Vacuum, and although the former 
appears to me more probable than 
the latter, I would not have you to 
ſuppoſe that I am more particularly 
attached to the one than the other ; for 
probability 15 by no means tantamount 
either to demonſtration or evidence. 
8. Sir Jam very much obliged to 
you for your explanation. I ſhall not 
heſitate a moment to acknowledge my 
conviction to the truth of your argu- 
ment, and that I am now perfectly 
convinced of the difficulty to prove 
abſolutely either a Vacuum or Plenum; 

but there is no ſubject on which the 
ingenuity of man has been more exerted 
than to account for the exiſtence of 

| this 


8 
this viſible world. Is it eternal? or 
was it created? is a queſtion that has 
engaged the attention of the inquiſitive, 
and confounded the philoſophers of 
every age. It is involved in difficulties 
to which no human abilities are equal, 
and which, by the mere inveſtigations 
ol reaſon, can never be ſolved by any. 
J am ſo highly delighted with the ſub- 
jet, that I ſhall requeſt it as a particular 
favour that you will be ſo obliging as to 
expatiate a little upon the creation ; 
tor I begin to promiſe myſelf much 
information upon the ſubject from your 
judicious remarks. 

M. Mr. Thomas, I have ſome re- 
marks in manuſcript by me very appli- 
cable to the purpoſe; let us go into my 
ſtudy. Oh, there it is ready at hand! 
You have my permiſſion to ſit down, 
Mr. Thomas : there is a chair by the 
ide of the book-caſe. Pleaſe to ſtir the 

be hre, 
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fire, that we may keep ourſelves warm 
this cold weather. Who is there? 
S. It is my father, Sir, I can hear by 
his voice. 


M. Well, Jenn give my ns} 
ments to the Rev. Doctor Thomas, and 
tell him I am engaged with his ſon in | 


the diſcuſſion of a very important 
lubject, and that he muſt wait the 
concluſion. Deſire him to walk into 
the parlour, and fetch a bottle of red 
port, John, for I know the Doctor is 


fond of a glaſs after dinner. Now for 


the ſubject of creation, Mr. Thomas. 
Shut the door, John. To eſtabliſh 
whatever be advanced concerning the 
eternity of the world, or its creation, 


requires that the contrary be proved 


impoſſible : For, as the power to create 


cannot be philoſ-phically concluded by 


alcribing omnipotence to the Deity, 


becauſe to prove his omnipotence re- 
quires 


B 

quires that he be firſt proved able to 
create; ſo neither can it be “ii pi- 
cally denied, unleſs it be firſt proved 
that he does not poſſeſs that power. It 
is therefore incumbent on thoſe who 
would eſtab 11h the eternity of the 
worid, to prove that creation exceeds 
the power of God (for noching to the 
purpole can be concluded from the 
antiquity of the world) : for if God can 
create matter, then the world may, nay 
- muſt have been created, however an- 
cient it may be, ſince the idea of what- 
ever is creatable,  neceffarily excludes 
that of eſſential or eternal exiſtence - 
So, on the other hand, thoſe who by 
the mere inveſtigations of reafon, would 

confirm the creation of the world, are 
behoved to prove that it could not have 
been eternal; for if it could, then it 
may, nay muſt have been eternal, as 
the idea of whatever is eternal neceſſa- 
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rily excludes that of a derived and 
dependent exiſtence. That philoſo- 
phers therefore ſhould have written ſo 
unſatisfactorily on a queſtion of ſuch 
infinite difficulty, 1s no matter of fur. 
prize; for it cannot be ſatisfactorily 
anſwered but by divine revelation ; on 
the authority of that alone are we able 
to determine that the world was created, 
and with that authority we ought to be 
ſatisfied. The account which Moſes 
giwes of the creation, though ſhort, 1s. 
however more rational and intelligible 
than that of any Other writer on the 
ſame ſubject; and as it has received the 
ſanction of the divine teſlimony, WG 
ought to remain ſatisfied as to its truth. 
It is undoubtedly attended with diffi- 
culties, but ſuch only as neceſſarily 
ariſe from the nature of the ſubject, 
and the limited capacity of the human 


intellect. It 1 informs us that che world 
Was 


11 

was created, but it informs us not how; 
for that would have been needleſs, as 
we cannot comprehend the energy of an 
infinite being. © In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.“ 
Here is a fact aſſerted, in the belief of. 
which our faith is reaſonable ; the 
authority on which it is founded is 
unanſwerable, if allowed, and the doc- 
trine itſelf involves no contradiction ;. 
for though it be incomprehenſible how 
the world could have been created out 
of nothing, yet it is a more probable 
opinion that it was ſo created, than that 
it was eternal; for the idea of depend- 
ence and mutability cannot be aſſociated 
with that of ſelf-exiſtence *: yet all 

4 mamaatter 


* Bocanls one mode of exiſlence i 18 neceſſary to 
whatever is lelf. exiſtent, viz. the mode in which it 
is ſeif. exiſtent: Nor can this mode be altered; for 
to: alter the mode of exiſtence in a felt- 80 0 


being, 
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matter ſeems dependent, ſubject to con- 
troul and change, and to various modi- 
fications in the form of its exiſtence. 
Therefore, though it be eaſy to ſay that 
the world is eternal, yet it is impoſlible 
upon that hypotheſis, to account for 
the apparent nature of matter. It is 
not, then, repugnant to reafon, to 
acknowledge that the world was created. 
It is not more difficult to conceive: how 

matter 


being, muſt conſiſt either in increaſing or diminiſh- 
ing, either in energy or number, its properties or 
powers, But to diminiſh is to-annihilate ſo far as is 
diminiſhed; and to increaſe is to create ſo far as is 
increaſed. *But as the exiſtence of whatever is 
created depends on the will of another, and there- 
fore may be annihilated ; fo the exiſtence of what- 
ever is ſubject to annihilation, muſt depend on the 
will of another, and therefore it cannot be ſelt- 
- exiſtent or eternal. Hence the mode of exiſtence 
in an internal Being (of whatever nature, ſpirit, or 
matter) its properties and powers muſt remain 
unalterably the ſame. 
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matter ſhould be created, than it. is how 
ſpirit ſhould ; and yet the latter we 
muſt allow. We muſt allow that our 
own ſouls are not felf-exiſtent; and the 
power that can create the one, ſeems 
not inferior to the creation of the other. 
If it be objected that the ſoul may be 
material, and fo there needs no creation 
to account Tor 1ts exiſtence, for © 
thoſe faculties, (as ſenhibility, remini- 
ſcence, thought, perception, volition, 
conſciouſneſs of exiſtence, &c.) which 
we attribute to the ſoul, may be com- 

municated to matter. I anſwer, that 
this is an impoſſibility, as it implies a 
contradiction, unleſs the creation of 
matter be allowed; for if matter be 
eternal, and inſenſible, &c. in its nature, 
then inſenſibility, &c. is eſſential to it. 
Therefore to render it ſenſible, &e.. 
vould be to deprive it of its eſſential and 
independent properties, which is ab- 
ſurd; 


TE 


find; ſo that either the ſoul is not 
NY or elſe it muſt have been 
created. And fo it muſt if it be imma- 

terial; for, ſince it is conſcious of its 
exiſtence, if it were external it would 
be conſeious of eternal and independent 
exiſtence. But it is conſcious that it 
has not long exiſted, does not ſel f. exiſt, 
and cannot preſerve its faculties at 
pleaſure. Therefore its exiſtence is 
dependent, conſequently it was created. 
Now it is not more difficult to conceive 
the creation of an active ſubſtance 
poſſeſſed of reminiſcence, thought, per- 
ception, both intelligential and ſenſible 
volition, &c. than to concc ive the crea- 
tion of an inert ſubſtance that is extend- 
ed, impenetrable, and moveable. 

The properties attributed to the ſoul 
cannot be eſſential to matter; for (1.) 
if they were, then all matter would be 
conſcious of it, and there could be no 

diſpute 


„ 
diſpute about it with us who poſſeſs 
material bodies. And as every ſeparate 
particle of matter would then poſlels 
thoſe properties, ſo a man would have 
as many ſouls as there are material 


particles in his body, all which is con- 
trary to experience. (2.) They would 
always remain in the ſame degree 
and vigour ; for that which is eſſential 
to the exiſtence of any thing, neither 
admits increaſe nor diminution. (g.) 
Neither can they ariſe from the me- 
chaniſm of the body, ſince no diſpoſi- 
tion of the parts can communicate to 
the whole what neither of them ſepa- 
rately polleſs. They cannot be in the 
mechaniſm elf, for that is not a 
being; nor can they be produced in 
the body by mechanical ſtructure, for 
if that were poſſible, then one particle 
ot matter would, by its operation on 
another, either communicate or excite 


what 
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fine; ſo that either the ſoul is not 
marie, or elle it - muſt have been 
created. And ſo it mult if it be imma- 
terial; for, ſince it is conſcious of its 
_ exiſtence, if it were external it would 
be conſeious of eternal and independent 
exiſtence. But it is conſcious that it 
has not long exiſted, does not ſelf. exiſt, 
and cannot preſerve its faculties at 
pleaſure. Therefore its exiſtence is 
dependent, conſequently it was created. 
Now it is not more difficult to conceive 
the creation of an active ſubſtance 
poſſeſſed of reminiſcence, thought, per- 
ception, both intelligential and ſenſible 
volition, &c. than to conceive the crea- 
tion of an inert ſubſtance that is extend- | 
ed, impenetrable, and moveable. 

The properties attributed to the ſoul 
cannot be eſſential to maiter ; for (1.) 
if they were, then all matter would be 
conſcious of it, and there could be no 
diſpute 
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diſpute about it with us who poſſeſs 
material bodies. And as every ſeparate 


particle of matter would then poſlels 


thoſe properties, ſo a man would have 
as many ſouls as there are material 
particles in his body, all which is con- 


trary to experience. (2.) They would 
always remain in the ſame degree 
and vigour ; for that which | is eſſential 


to the exiſtence of any thing, neither 
admits increaſe nor diminution. (g.) 
Neither can they ariſe from the me- 


chaniſm of the body, ſince no diſpoſi- 


tion of the parts can communicate to 


the whole what neither of them ſepa. 


rately poſleſs. They cannot be in the 
mechaniſm itſelf, for that is not a 
being; nor can they be produced in 


the body by mechanical ſtructure, for 


if that were poſſible, then one particle 
ok matter would, by its operation on 
another, either communicate or excite 
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what neither of them poſſeſſed, which is 
abſurd. Therefore thoſe properties 
which we attribute to the ſoul do not 
neceſſarily belong to matter, conſe- 
quently the foul 15 not material. If it 
be ſaid th Deity may communicate 
thoſe properties to matter; I anſwer he 
cannot, unleſs matter be created. We 
| know nothing of either matter or ſpirit, 
but by their properties ; and therefore 
cannot conceive of the exiſtence of any 
thing but as a combination of proper- 
ties, which properties combined. toge- 
ther, we call by one name (as the union 
of extenſion, impenetrability, and mo- 
bility, we call matter) and ſuppoſing 
there muſt be a ſubſtratum in which 
theſe properties inhere, we fay that is 
the name of the ſubſtratum; and then 
again ſay, thoſe are the properties of 
the ſubſtratum which is philoſophiſing 
u 


„ 
in a circle. We are altogether ignorant 
of any ſubſtratum; and if a ſubſtratum 
be neceſſary for properties to inhere in, 
then every ſubſtratum muſt neceſſarily 
have ſuch and ſuch properties, and can 
have no other, ſince, if it can receive a 
new property, that property muſt exiſt 
previoully to its being communicated 
to it. But it is ſuppoſed that a ſub- 
ſtratum is neceſſary for the exiſtence of 
a property. Theretore every property 
muſt be co-eval with, or begin to exiſt 
at the ſame time as its ſubſtratum. 
Conſequently no new property can be 
added to 5 züblentem. The com- 


to any 5 8 Et an as of creation a0 

ſince if no ſubſtratum be neceſſary for 

the exiſtence of properties, then the 
creation of them is the whole of crea- 

tion. And if a ſubſtratum be neceſlary 
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for them, then no new property can be 
created without the creation of a new 
ſubſtratum. : 
It may indeed be ſaid, that wen are 
ſeparable and inſeparable, eſſential and 
non-eſſential properties: But this is 
ſooner ſaid than proved. The union 
of thoſe properties which enter into the 
idea of any thing are eſſential to it, and 
to increaſe or diminiſh them, forms a 
new compound idea, and it is not the 
idea of the ſame thing, 1. e. it is not the 

idea of the ſame properties united. 
For example, if to the idea of extenſion | 
I add thoſe of immobility and penetrabi- 
ity, I have what I call the idea of ſpace. 
Space, therefore, according to my idea 
of it, conſiſts of the union of theſe 
properties: (But where is its ſubſtra- 
tum?) If to the idea of extenſion 
I add thoſe of impenetrabilit) and 
mobility, 


„„ 
mobility, I have a different compound 
idea, and call it the idea of matter; 
therefore matter, according to my 
ideas, conſiſts of the union of thoſe 
properties. It may be ſaid, that neither 
mobility nor immobility, penetrability 
nor impenetrability, are neceſſary to 
extenſion, but may be added to it; and 
yet extenſion will remain the ſame. 
True; you may add the idea of one 
property to that of another; but the 
compound idea thence ariſing will not 
be the fame; for though the ſimple 
idea of each diſtin property continues 
the ſame, yet the compound idea ariſing 
from the whole is different, therefore 
the thing itſelf which anſwers to that 
compound idea (or the ſubſtratum in 
which the properties inhere, if a ſub- 
ſtratum be neceſſary) is different. Every 
property and faculty, thereſore is eſſen- 
tial to and is inſeparable from that 
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which has them; for to. fuppole aſe 
properties to inhere in a ſubſtratum, 
and that ſome of them. might be taken 

away, and others added to it, and yet 
the ſubſtratum itſelf to remain the ſame, 
1s to ſuppoſe a change without 5 
alteration. | 

If we add the idea ſenſibility to 
that of matter, 1. e. to that which 1s 
extended, impenetrable, and moveable, 
we have a new compound idea. But 
can we ſuppoſe that the ſubſtratum of 
thole three properties only, can be the | 
ſubſtratum of ſenſibility 2 We may as 
well ſuppoſe that a compound idea in 
which ſenſihility is not included, is the 
ſame as that in wluch it is included; for 
every ſubſtratum muſt always have the 
ſame properties, otherwile it might be a 
ſubſtratum without having any proper. 
ties; 2. e. it might be that in which 


properties exilt without any properties 
exiſting 


3 

_ exiſting in it, which is abſurd. And 
therefore, though the ideas of extenſion, 
impenetrability, mobility, and ſenſibi- 
lity, may be compounded together, yet 
the ſubſtratum in which thoſe properties 
could co-exiſt, would not be the fame 

as that in which a part only of them 
could exiſt. 

But as an en to this may be 
urged, that the faculties of the ſoul 
may be ſuſpended (as of reminiſcence, 
thought, perception, which happens 
{ often during ſleep) and yet the ſub- 
Nance of the ſoul remains the ſame ; 
and therefore thoſe faculties may be 
wholly taken away, and vice ver/a 
bother faculties might be added to it, 
and yet the ſubſtance of the ſoul would 
ſtill remain the ſame, ſo that the ſame 
ſubſtances may both receive new 
and loſe old faculties. To which I 
anſwer, that one of the properties of 
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the ſoul ſeems to be a ſort of indiffer, 
| ence to the exertion of its active 
faculties, i. e. it is either capable of 
either motion or reſt, as matter is, only 
with this difference, that the former 
has a principle or faculty of motion in 
itfelf, the latter has not; 1. e. it has 
always the power of thinking, &c. 
though it does not always think, as 
matter is always moveable, though it 
be not always moved. (2.) That this 
ſuſpenſion of its faculties, and the con- 
ſequent poſſibility of their annihilation, 
is a proof that the ſoul is not ſelf. 
exiſtent, for if it were, neither it nor 
any of its faculties or properties could 
be annihilated, ſince the properties or 
faculties of whatever is ſelf-exiſtent 
muſt be eternal and unalterable. But 
as the ſoul exiſts by the ſupport of 
another, therefore the motion or ex- 
ertion of any of its active faculties ae | 
e 


1 


be either ſuſpended, or altogether Roy 
ped, by that Being by whole energy 
they exiſt, as matter may be fixed at 
reſt, or ſet in motion; 7. e. its indiffer- 
ence to an exertion, and non-exertion 
of its faculties may be taken away, and 
that either pro tempore or continually. 
But when an alteration takes place, 
during which the ſoul is not the ſame 
without this faculty of indifference 
(if I may uſe that term) as it was with 
it. The Creator has altered it, his 
| -Power exerted in the exiſtence of the 
ſoul is differently exerted, and there- . 
fore the ſubſtratum (in which the 
remaining properties and faculties of 
the ſoul inhere) which is the effect of 
his energy, is alſo different; the in- 
creale, ſuſpenſion, and total loſs of any 
of the faculties of the ſoul, and there- 
fore a proof that the ſoul ! is created, and 


. owes 
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owes its exiſtence to che conſtant en 


of the Deity. 


Attributing thenefiite, this Cieation of 


the world to the Father of ſpirits, 18 
more reaſonable than aſſerting its eter- 
nal exiſtence, as it does not ſeem to 


imply a greater power than what ve 


have an example of, and is but ac- 
| knowledging a ſupreme Governor of 
the univerſe, which there could not be 


if matter were ſelf-exiſtent, i. e. inde- 
pendent. To believe then that in the 


beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth is not only ſcriptural but 


reaſonable. Here it may not be im- 


proper to obſerve, that the narrative 
manner in which Moſes records the 
creation is moſt proper. He pretends 
not to lay down and explain any) 
philoſophical hypotheſis, which, as to 


the act of creation, would have been 


needleſs, lince the human intellect 


cannot 


cannot comprehend the creating energy 
of | omnipotence; Fi and which; With 
regard to the ſyſtem of the world and 
the laws: of nature, would have been 
beneath the dignity of revelation. All 
he does, is to declare the creation 
of matter by the one only intelligent 
and firſt cauſe of all things, the Eternal 
Jenovan; and that the harmonious 
manner in which the whole is diſpoſed, 
aroſe not from the fortuitous concuſſion 
of atoms, but from the ordaining 
word of the Creator. The how and 
the why, queſtions of mere curioſity, 
he hath left to be diſcuſſed by thoſe 
who are more fond to inveſtigate 
what is abſtruſe than to learn what 
is profitable; but what is uſeful for 
us to know, viz, that there is a firſt 
cauſe and diſpoſer of all things, he hath 
related, and in ſuch a manner as to leave _ 
a forcible impreſſion on the mind, of 
| h = 


J 

the majeſty, wiſilbrk; and goodneſs; of 
the Almighty; not by the beauty of lan. 
guage; not by poetical deſcriptions; 
but by the ſublimity of  his- ſentiments 
fo ſimply exprefled, that the attention 
is not once diverted from the idea he 
8 5 0 
Perhaps in this ts: may differ from 
all impoſtors. Mahomet pretended, 
that in the elegance of his diction he 
exhibited a ſtanding miracle to all ſuc- 
ceeding generations throughout the 
world, that he was divinely — 
But ſuch a miracle, which could neither 
be diſtinguiſhed from the efforts of 
genius, nor pereeived to be great and 
extraordinary by any but thoſe who were 
critics in the language in which he 
wrote, could not be addreſſed to man- 
kind at large, and therefore was ill 
adapted as a proof of his miſſion. If 
any rang of this kind could prove in- 
ſpiration 
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ſ piration, it muſt be the grandeur of 
ki ſentiment, (and not the loftineſs of 
the expreſſion) which being the ſame in 
all languages, is always equally evident. 
If in deſcribing the works of omnipo- 
tence, dne ſort of diction be preferable 
to any other, it is that which Moſes 
has employed, the ſimplicity of which 
ſeems well adapted to expreſs the fa- 
cility with which the Almighty creates, 
e e h Let there be light, and 
there was light.” The order which 
Moſes has followed in his account of 
the creation and formation of the world, 
is that in which it happened. Firſt, 
he relates the creation of all the matter 
in the univerſe; © in the beginning God 
created the heavens and earth;” and 
then immediately proceeds to what 
more directly concerns us, viz. the ſtate 
of the earth, which was without form 
and void, i. e. neither diſpoſed in order 
nor 
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nor producing any thing either vegets- 
ble or animal; *and darkneſs was upon 
& the face of the deep. How long it con- 
tinued in this ſtate would be fruitleſs 
to enquire, and is not neceſſary to be 
known, The ſpirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters, 1. e. acted 
upon the maſs to bring it to maturity, 
It is an expreſſion taken from the incu- 
bation of fowls, and ſignifies the agency 
of the Deity ; in bringing the world to 
perfection; the firſt effect of which 
(agency) was the production of light, 
which being deſigned for the upper 
regions, was firſt brought forth and 
though not yet conglobed, ſerved to 
warm and illumine the earth, and divide 
the day from the night; «and the 
“evening and the morning were the firſt 
*day” on the ſecond day God produced 
the atmoſphere called firmament or ex- 


panle to divide the Water on the earth 
| from 
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from that which conſtitutes the clouds 
in the Air. On the third day the 
Waters which had hitherto covered the 
whole face of the globe, were drained 
olf into channels excavated to receive 
them; and the earth became compact | 
and firm, fit to produce graſs, herbs, 
plants, and trees, which were then 
created. On the fourth day the light 
vas formed into one ſolid globe of fire, 
and the moon was made at the ſame 
time; and each being placed at the pro- 
per dillagce from the earth, became 
two great lights to it, the ſun, the greater 
light, ſhining with its own luſtre to rule 
the day, the moon the leſſer light, lucid 
by rellexion to rule the night. *God 
*made the ſtars alſo.” whether he made 
them at this time or before is not men- 
toned: we are only informed that he 
made them. At the ſame time, when 
| the lun and moon were made, it is moſt | 


probable 
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probable the other planets were, and 
thoſe motions impreſſed upon them by 
which they revolve round their centres 
and axes. To theſe motions of the 
earth we owe the grateful viciſſitudes 
of ſummer and vinter, day and night. 
Theſe luminaries ſerve us for ſigns and 
for ſeaſons, and for days and for years: 
and now the world being rendered fit 
for the habitation of living creatures, 
God on the fifth day created the fiſh of 
the ſea and the fowls of the Air, and 
| bleſſed them with that fecundity, which 
is peculiar to all oviparous animals. 
On the fixth day he commanded the 
earth to bring forth the living creature 
after his kind, and cat le after their kind, 
and every thing that creepeth upon the 
earth after his kind; and God laid chat 

it was good. 
Now the earth being diſpoſed in n the 
moſt convenient order, diverſified with 
every 


1 
every ſcene that charms the ſight, 
mountain and valley, hill and dale, 
covered with delightful herbage, water- 
ed with rivers, and flocked with living 
creatures ; there ſeemed but one more 
wanting, who, inveſted with ſuperior 
powers, might prelide as Lord over 
the earth, by whom the beauty and 
harmony of the creation might be per- 
ceived and enjoyed, and the wiſe and 
provident deſign and diſpoſal of all the 
parts of the vaſt fabrick be properly 
underſtood; who might trace and 
admire, with a grateful heart, the 
infinite wiſdom, goodneſs, and power 
of the Almighty in all his works. God 
laid, © Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeneſs, and let them have 
* dominion over the fiſh of the ſea, and 
over the fowl of the air,” &c. © And 
* God ſaw every thing that he had 
made, and behold it was very good; 
| K * aud 
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* and the evening and the morning 
were the fixth day.” Thus the 
heavens and the earth were created, 
and all that therein is, finiſhed in fix 
days ; and man, formed after the image 
of his Maker, appointed to preſide over 
the whole. The expreſſion which Moſes 
has made uſe of, is remarkable and juſt. 
He does not ſay that man was made 
equal to him who is eternal, nor can 
any thing be ſhaped like him, who 
is an infinite Spirit, and without dimen- 
Hon. But the image and likeneſs of 
God, in which man was created, con- 
fiſts in his ſuperiority over all the 
other creatures on earth. For as God 
is the ſupreme Being in the univerſe, ſo 
man is the ſuperior being in this viſible 
world, diſtinguiſhed by nobler faculties | 
than other creatures in it, and exerciſing 
authority over them: Hence he is juſth 
ſaid to be made in the image and 10 
the 


J 
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the likeneſs of God, having dominion 
over the fiſh of the ſea, and over the 
fowl of the air, &c. But whilſt the 
ſuperiority of man over other creatures 
B10 honourably mentioned, his inferi- 
ority to God is plainly pointed out, 
ſince in his moſt perfect ſtate, and as 
he came from the hands of his Maker, 
when his abilities were unimpaired, LA 
in their full vigour, he was then only 
a comparative image, a mere ſketch 
of the likeneſs of God. Thus you have 
heard the Moſaic account of the crea- 
tion and origin of all things; boy 
account which, though conciſe, is 
fulficiently full and clear, and to 8 5 
reaſon can find nothing to object, 
though Scepticiſm abſurdly affirms, that 
there are numerous objections againſt 
it. As firſt, If the world was created 
by Omnipotence, why were ſix days 
conſumed, when a moment would have 


K 2 been 


S So 


been ſufficient for the fiat of the 
Almighty to produce the whole com- 
pleatly finiſhed; yet, as it does not 
therefore follow, that he would do it 
in lo ſhort a time, it is no argument to 
prove that account ſpurious; which 
aſſigns a longer time for the completion 
of it. As well might it be aſked why 
the food of a man is not inſtantaneouſly 

produced; and the power, if not the 
being of God be denied, becauſe of the 
gradual growth of the fruits of the earth. 
There may be reaſons, though weſhould 
not be able to diſcover them, why the 
Almighty thould employ a longer time 
than a moment in creating and diſpoſing 
the work; and why he {ſhould employ 
the preciſe time of ſix days. For ought 
we know he might chooſe to prolong 
the work of creation; that ſpiritual be- 
ings, might have an opportunity to ad- 
mire his various operation and contem- 
plation 


E 
plation on the execution and deſign of 
them in their different ſtates. That fix 
days ſhould be employed, Moſes him- 
{elf, though not expreſsly, yet by impli- 
cation, has aſſigned a reaſon; for on the 
ſeventh day the Sabbath was inſtituted 
in remembrance of the creation; and as 
the Sabbath was made for man, ſo that 
time was appointed for it, Which being 
neither ſo ſeldom as to ſuffer its religious 
effects to wear off, nor ſo frequent as to 
interrupt his neceſſary buſineſs, would. 
be moſt convenient to him, and thoſe 
| reaſons aſſigned for obſerving it which 
would make the deepeſt. impreſſion on 
his mind. But thoſe reaſons could not 
have exiſted unleſs God. had conſumed: 
ix days in the creation, and on the 
| Teventh reſted from all his work which 
he created and made. It is objetted, 
that the hiſtory of Moſes, which makes 
the world not quite ſix thouſand years. 
"Wa old 
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old, is contradicted by others of much 
greater antiquity. But not to mention 
the abſurdities related in theſe books, 
they contain internal evidences of their 
being ſpurious and forged in a much 
later date than they lay claim to (a). And 
. the 
{a) In the preface to the tranſlation of the Gentoo 
laws, we are told, page 37, that the Gentoos 
divide the age of the World! into four . That 
the 


6.) Called "; laſted Years | The Life of Man his. height 


2 Age TION a 100, 000. 21 cubits 


(2.) Tirtali Jogue, * 
when the third o | 
part of mankind { . 
were Corrupt, - 

(3) Dwapaar 


Jogue, when | I 
half mankind — 8 
were Corrupt, - 


{4-) Collee Jogue, } | 
in which all 5,000 
mankind, are 5 
Corrupt has | 
laſted 100 
is to laſt 400,000 | 


And in Page 39. we read thus. When ten 
: Thouſand and ten years of the Suttee Jogue 
« were paſt, on the night of the full moon in the 


month Bhadum, I Munnoo, at the command o 
8 „ Brehma, 


— dll. A. a 
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the very arguments urged by thoſe who 


would 

« Brehma; finiſhed this ſhaſter, that ſpeaks of men's 
« duty, of juſtice and of religion ever inſtructive.“ 
Now if the tranſlator would (as he ſeems inclined 
to do) refuſe the authenticity of the moſaic account 
of the creation from the ſhaſter, he muſt not only 
| acknowledge the antiquity, but alſo the truth of the 
ſhaſter, for if the latter be denied, he will not be 
able to-eſtabliſh the former. But if he admits the 
truth of the ſhaſter, he muſt then allow a revelation- 
(which he ſeems unwilling to do) and likewiſe be- 
| heve what requires a greater and more implicit faith, 
than the writings of Moſes. He ſeems to ſpeak. 

of the antiquity of the ſhaſter, as a matter eſtabliſhed 
and a full refutation of the book of Geneſis. Bus 

i bears evident marks of being a modern forgery; for 
1. How came ſuch a treatiſe to be requifite in 
the Suttee Jogue, or age of purity? and if it were 
neceſſary, why was it not given at firſt, rather than 
10,010 years after the world was created? (I fay 
nothing of the abſurdity of ſome of the laws) either 
Munnoo was an impoſtor, or he was not. If he 
were not an impoſtor, then all the abſurdities he 
wrote muſt be acknowledged of divine authority; 
and the tranſlator of them muſt ſuhſcribe to their 
truth. 


would eſtabliſh their authenticity, are 
| _ equally 


trüth. If he were an impoſtor, then the Indians 
| Who received his work (or the work bearing his 
name) were eafy to be impoſed upon, which, never- 
theleſs the tranſlator thinks to be impoffible. 
2. Munnoo ſays that he wrote in the 10,010th. 
year of the-Snttee Jogue: but how came this Jogue 
which was the: firſt, to have any diſtingui hing 
appellation, or any appellation at all in ſo early a 
period of it? there can be no. reaſon aſſigned why 
it ſhould: have a particular name to diſtinguiſh it 
from others, before thoſe of others had taken place, 
and before it was known that there would be any 
other. This proves that the work, is a forgery, . 
written in after times by ſome other perſon, who 
ſubſcribed the name of Munnoo to- it. Neither 
does it appear ſo difficult: (much leſs impoſſible as 
the tranſlator imagines) to. impoſe on an unin- 
lightened people; eſpecially ſuch as are. under. the 
influence of their precepts (by whom alone the 
language of their ſcriptures is underſtood) as are 
gentoos, . and to publiſh- a forged. catalogue of 
princes, whoſe reigns ſhould reach back. to. the 
| moſt remote period; for. ſuch. a work, both from 
the authority of the pu. | lications, and from national 
vanity 
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* applicable to prove the Moſaic 
chronology 


vanity, which would be flattered in proportion 
to the antiquity aſcribed to their nations: would 
find an eafy admittance and ready belief among 
ignorant Indians, 

3. If the world were of greater antiquitiy than 
Moſes has aſſigned it, veſtiges of that antiquity 
muſt have remained in the Weſtern and Northern 
parts of the globe. But no annals in theſe parts 
reach ſo far back as Moſes' Hiſtory: and the ſtate 
of every country in Europe fo far as they be traced 
by any Hiſtories and Monuments, proves that they 
| were in their infancy ſince the time of the flood 

recorded by Moſes. 

As to what the tranſlator Ces, (Page 38 che 
bramins aſſert, iz. That the deluge really never 
took place in Hindoſtan”” the anſwer is clear, 
For that there never has been a general deluge, bue 
that their country has exiſted in its preſent ſtate, 
during the ſpace of 7,205,000 years is incredible: 
for either the reſt of the world muſt have been 
deſtroyed at the time Moſes aſſigns tor the flood 
(which as it covered the higheſt mountains in Aſia: 
could not have happened without overflowing 
Hindoſtan allo) or there would have remained in 

all 
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chronology to be true (b). Philoſophi- 
= cal 


all other countries, evidences of a proportionable; 
if not an equal antiquity to that which the Gentoos 
claim. There muſt therefore have been a general 
deluge, which could not but involve Hindoſtan in 
the ſame calamity, as the reſt of the world; con- 
ſequently their aſſertion and chronology i is falſe. 


ö In page 40, * 41. The tranſlator of the 
Gentoo laws, argues in this manner. What 
« period ſhall we aſſign to theſe writers, if we 
« diſallow the authorities here quoted? if they are 
« falſe, there muſt have been a time when the 
- * 1mpoſitron would have been too palpable to 
„ have paſſed upon mankind; and when the con- 
current teſtimony of the whole world would 
have riſen up in judgment againſt it; for if we 
grant Munnoo's works to have been publiſhed 
during his own life time; it-is impoflible that he 
* ſhould have ventured to utter ſo monſtrous a. 
* forgery; and if they were concealed: till after 
his drath, could the memory of his late exiſtence 
„be ſo ſhortly obliterated through the whole 
« country? but ſuppoſing ſo much of the books 
as relates to the date, to have been foiſted in by. 
another 
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cal objections have likewiſe been made 
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to 
another, and afterwards produced as a part of the 
original text, which till that time had lain undiſ- 


covered; nobody ſurely would have believed 
him in oppoſition to the univerſal faith! for ſo 


miraculous a fiction could never gain credit, but 
upon the ſupport of ſome principle of religious 
opinion, and every religion has eſtabliſhed a chro- 
nology of its own : beſides, can it be poſſible that 
none of Munnoo's cotemporaries, none of the ſuc- 
ceeding writers ſhould have recorded ſo ſtriking 
a circumſtance, for it the whole Indian world 
had till that time believed in a chronology anſwer- 
ing to that of Moſes, ſo aſtoniſhing a change in 
their ſentiments upon the introduction of the 
dottrine of the Jogues would have furniſhed 
ample matter for a thouſand volumes; but on the 
contrary, all the parts of every ſhaſter (however 
different from each other on religious ſub- 


* jets) are yet uniform and conſiſtent throughout 


upon this: the ſame mode of computing their 
annals has always obtained, and the ſame belief 
of the remoteneſs or antiquity, that now prevails; 
has been acknowledged, even at the time which 
lome pretend to fix the appearence of letters in 
Hindoſtan.” 


L ©] 
to prove the world of greater anti- 

quity: 
Hindoſlan,” In the fame manner we may argue con- 


cerning the promulgation of Moſes* book of Geneſis, 
or concerning the religious coſmogony of any other 


nation. But there is this difference, between the 


writings and authority of Moſes, and thoſe of any 
other religious coſmogoniſt and legiſlator, viz. that 
Moſes not only records the antiquity of the world 


and delivers laws as from God, but aſſerts that in 


confirmation of his miſſion, he preformed miracles, 
of which the people were competent judges. He 
alſo foretels future and diſtant events, as a proof 
to generations to come; that he was divinely 
inſpired. Part of theſe events have taken place 
according to the time he aſſigned them, and the 
reſt continue to do ſo. But if he were divinely 
inſpired, what he has written is all true. That the 
Hindoſtans can eaſily be impoſed upon, in the 
moſt monſtrous and abſurd things, by the Bramins; 
is evident from the doftrine they have received 
concerning their caſts, and therefore it could not 
be difficult to impoſe upon them, with reſpect. to 
the antiquity of their nation, = 


vA 


E 

quity (c): but as they are objections 
founded on conjectural hypotheſes, they 
are of no weight, and may be ealily re- 
moved by other hypotheſes. No authen- 
tic hiſtory (that of Moſes excepted) 
reaches back to ſo remote a period as 
the flood : and every appearance of the 
ſtate of the earth ſeems to limit its anti- 
quity to the date aſſigned it by Moſes, 
Nor can any argument be drawn from 
the acknowledged goodnels of God to 
prove that the world ought and there- 
| fore muſt have been created ſooner. 

2 The conjectures of Brydone concerning tlie 
ſtrata of lava at Mount Ætna, to prove the great an- 
tiquity of the world, are of little force: for as he ſoon 
carries us back to a period beſore the flood, we may 
fairly preſume that the accumulation of earth on 
each ſtrata of lava might, in the antidiluvian ſtate of 
the world, have been much eaſier and in leſs time 
than at preſent, either from rain waſhing down looſe 
earth from the top of the mountain, a great part of 


Which might have been carried aw ay by the celuge 
or from various other cauſes. 
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For if the world is deſigned by its 

Author to exiſt a determinate period 
of time, as an habitation for ſentient 
creatures, or if he ſhould chooſe it to 
exiſt for ever for the ſame purpoſe, his 
goodneſs is equally perſpicuous and 
equally great, whether its commences 
ment be near to or remote from the 
preſent time. To us it can fignify 
nothing whether the world has been 
created 5,000 or 500,000 years: neither 
could it have made any difference, Y 
the firſt man at what time he was 
created: or as ſooner and later are 
relative terms reſpecting events, but 
have no relation to eternity any more 
than nig and far off have to infinite 
ſpace, and as the preſent is all that a 
creature can enjoy, it matters not when 
that preſent time is, nor when the world 
was created. If the goodneſs of the 


Deity to communicate life and happi- 
| nel, 


af 
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nels, be ſaid to be impugned by the 
Moſaic Chronology, as having remained 
inactive an inconceivable time, the ſame 
may with equal propriety be ſaid of 
any other Chronology of the world, 
| though it extend to millions of ages 
paſt. But on neither ſuppoſition can 
his goodneſs be juſtly arraigned, for as 
there is no local ſituation to which the 
Deity 1s confined, but he is intimately 
preſent throughout the immenſity of 
ſpace, ſo there 1s no paſt and future to 
him but they form one eternal preſent. 
No juſt argument therefore can be ad- 
duced againſt the truth of Moſes' ac- 
count of the creation from the late date 
he has aſſigned to it, fince that time 
muſt have been as proper as any other 
could be. How great muſt his power 
be who gave exiſtence to the heavens 
and the earth, who ſpake and it was 
done, who commanded and it Hood faſt. 
L 2 Were 


Were the power which all the creatures 
in the Univerſe poſſeſs, united together, 
vaſt as it muſt be, yet it would afford 
but a faint idea of Anis power, which is 
infinite. Nay the power of every crea- 
ture is but an efflux from his, for as 
from him all being, fo all power is 
derived. He made and ſupports and 
acts in every thing. We could not 
move without his aid; the mind cannot 
think, but by his energy. Were he to 
deny his power, all motion would ceaſe, 
were he to withdraw his ſupport, crea- 
tion would vaniſh and ſpace become an 
infinite void. We are loſt in wonder, 
when we contemplate the power of that 
Being who alone is ſelf-exiſtent and in 
compariſon, of whom every thing elle 
is as nothing. 
S. IJ am now fo erb convinced 
Gen your obſervations, of a divine 
Providence and the creation of matter, 
_— 
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that was an angel to deſcend from 
heaven and to promulgate a contrary 
doctrine, I ſhould not be eaſily pre- 
vailed upon to alter my opinion: but 
will you excuſe me, Sir, when I remind 
you of my father being! in the parlour, 
whoſe patience by this time I am afraid 
is almoſt exhauſted. 

M. Mr. Thomas, you have done wel 
to remind me, for I declare upon my 
honour the ſeriouſneſs of the ſubject 
had wholly engroſſed my attention; 
pleaſe to put the manuſcript in the 
| book-caſe, No. 5, for I muſt immedi- 
ately go pay my reſpetts to your father 


and make a proper apology for detain- 
ing him lo long. 
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